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THE WEEK. 


It is impossible not to be struck by the emphasis 
Mr. Morley laid in his great speech on Wednesday on 
Mr. Gladstone’s patriotism. No English statesman 
was more thoroughly imbued with the highest 
nationalist spirit. Even before he became a Liberal 
in domestic politics he was all on fire with a great 
liberal enthusiasm for the freedom and equality of 
nations. There was no trace in his policy or his 
temperament of a sickly, still less of a corrupt cosmo- 
politanism. The honour of Great Britain was far too 
precious in his eyes to allow him ever to be tempted 
to tarnish it for the sake of any ephemeral success, or to 
think any advantage would compensate the wrong of 
compromising his country’s character for humanity and 
justice. It isa painful contrast to turn from his speech 
to the Imperialist Press of either party, and to learn how 
readily certain Englishmen to-day accept the doctrine 
that anyone’s standards are good enough for England, 
and that proceedings which do not disgrace Powers 
that never called themselves liberal or humane, may be 
adopted by England without discredit. The courage of 
Mr. Gladstone’s patriotism is reflected in a letter we 
print from his son to-day calling upon Englishmen and 
Englishwomen to take strenuous action to prevent the 
final and permanent dishonour of their great inheritance. 


Last Saturday’s Zimes contained an admirable 
letter from Mr. Methuen proposing that we should 
follow the course that has been usual in civilised war- 
fare and end the South African War by negotiations 
and a treaty of peace. He pointed out how contradic- 
tory are the statements of our intentions made severally 
by the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Methuen inclines 
to the opinion that the Boers would accept formal 
annexation if it is accompanied by a grant of free insti- 
tutions ona specified date and if it does not involve 
direct and permanent administration by English 
officials. The most useful piece of work in Mr. 
Methuen’s letter is his careful and powerful description 
of the results which must follow the only alternative 
course to that he proposes: financial, military, and 
political exhaustion. ‘‘ If we are weak now, what will 
be our weakness in another year, when we have 
added, it may be, another £70,000,000 to our debt, 
when we have reduced our fighting forces by another 
30,000 men? ‘What will be our weakness when at 
the end of the war our army is still further reduced by 
the 100,000 time-expired men who will then claim their 
release? Is it wise to shut our eyes to the clouds 
which hang over China and Cabul and the Persian 
Gulf, or to ignore the probability that we shall be 
forced to make ungraceful surrenders whenever a 
determined opposition meets us?” The Zimes has no 
reply to make to Mr. Methuen, except that there is no 
Government or organisation in the Boer States, a 
falsehood which is pretty well threadbare by this time, 
and to argue that by making the terms Mr. Methuen sug- 
gests we should be relinquishing all we had fought for. 
The Zimes is surely rather apt to confuse the objects 


with which it urged the country into war and those 
which the Government professed to have in view. We 
are glad to know that Mr. Methuen’s invaluable book on 
the war, which has passed through seven editions, i 

now issued at threepence. The editor of the Zimes 
might read it with advantage side by side with the 
leaders that have been printed in the Z7mes during the 
last two years, which proved that the enemy were vir- 
tually disposed of before the end of October, 1899. He 
would then understand what Mr. Methuen means by 
advising as an experiment a return to common sense. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Bryn Roberts, and Mr. Schwann 
have all spoken in the last week in favour of offering 


terms to the enemy, and Mr. Bryn Roberts received a 
vote of confidence. 


WE commented last week on the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the majority of the clergy of all denominations 
to the horrors of the camps. The Morning Leader sent 
out the figures to 8,000 ministers last Saturday, and 
the results were anything but satisfactory. The 
Methodist Times has appeared without a word on the 
death-rate, and, indeed, the Examiner is almost the 
only religious paper which has attacked the camps. 
Canon Barker, a brave and eloquent champion of 
national freedom, brought the figures before the 
congregation at St. Paul’s last Sunday ; the Dean of 
Durham has written a powerful letter; the 7Zzmes 
printed last Tuesday a striking appeal from the Bishop 
of Hereford, a letter which has been followed by a 
courageous speech from the Bishop to his diocesan 
conference. The National Convention of Sunday 
School Unions has unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon the Government to take steps to diminish 
the death-rate. Canon Gore is still silent. 


White Mr. Morley was pronouncing his splendid 
speech at Manchester on Wednesday, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, M.P., was unveiling a bronze statue of 
Oliver Cromwell at St. Ives, Huntingdon, where the 
great Protector lived in his boyhood. Lord Edmond 
alluded, in a tone of light contempt which suited the 
topic, to the childish proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament in opposition to the erection of a Cromwell 
statue in their neighbourhood, and the foolish words of 
Lord Salisbury, who sought to belittle it whenit had been 
placedthere. The speaker went on to give an appreciative 
summing-up of Cromwell’s career, and to describe very 
ably that struggle between the love of liberty and the 
love of order which made the tragedy of his political 
life, and for which he was unable to find a permanent 
compromise. Cromwell belonged, said Lord Edmond, 
to the race of statesmen ‘‘who represented idea and 
action combined, who had the divinum aliquid in 
their composition which stirred up their contemporaries 
to immortal deeds.” 


Tue United Kingdom Alliance at the Manchester 
meetings has once more affirmed its adhesion to the 
principle of prohibition. Sir Robert Reid, who pre- 
sided at the evening meeting, supported this policy, 
but believed that ‘‘ the effects of local option would be 
only partial.” He thought, however, that ‘‘ supple- 
mentary to local option localities should have the right 
to insist that the element of private gain should be 
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eliminated from all places where liquor was sold.” He 
could not agree with the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission that compensation, which was to come 
out of the trade, should be allocated by the licensing 
authority, but suggested that it would be simpler to 
allow the trade to settle its own compensation. 


In spite of the Alliance resolution it seems that 
the advocates of prohibition and nothing else are 
becoming fewer. It is at least clear that the sup- 
porters of other schemes of reform are becoming more 
numerous and energetic; we note that three very dif- 
ferent organisations have met this week, all aiming at 
the elimination of private profit. On Tuesday the 
Metropolitan Radical Federation presented a 
memorial to the London County Council protest- 
ing against its abandonment of licenses, which 
only ‘‘ increases the value of neighbouring public- 
houses, and enriches the brewers.” As an alter- 
native the memorial suggests that the Council should 
retain any licenses which may be acquired in the 
future ‘‘as model public-houses,” where food and non- 
intoxicating liquors of all kinds would be sold. Until 
the necessary Parliamentary powers can be obtained, 
the memorialists propose that the houses should be 
leased on model terms. This policy has actually been 
adopted by the Devonport Town Council, which re- 
solved on Monday, by a majority of 35 to6: 

“That in view of the growth of the residential areas of 
Devonport, and the certainty that licenses to sell alcoholic 
liquors in the new neighbourhoods will be applied for, it is 
expedient that the increment in the value accruing from the 
granting of new licenses should be secured to the public 
purse”; and “that the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
should in future themselves apply for such premises as the 
Town Council may acquire for that purpose.” 

in connection with the Public-House Trust also 
meetings have been held at Manchester and Ripon for 
the purpose of forming committees. This body is 
undoubtedly growing. and excites very little opposition. 
Even Sir Wilfrid Lawson is anxious to ‘‘ encourage all 
these good schemes.” At Birmingham, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain induced the borough justices to accept a 
resolution in favour of placing all licenses and clubs 
under the control of the magistrates. 


Two letters in Friday’s 7imes deal with Mr, 
Chamberlain’s temperance speech. Sir W. Harcourt 
quotes Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration in 1885 that ‘‘ he 
had voted with Sir Wilfrid Lawson on every question 
of temperance legislation because he was anxious to 
sink differences in order to secure our common object 
and obtain popular control of a traffic that is the cause 
of so much misery and crime.” In 1894 Mr. Chamber- 
lain asserted that ‘‘nothing could be fairer than 
that the community as a whole should have the 
opportunity of dealing with this trade.” Both 
these principles are now abandoned. In the second 
letter Mr. Provand accepts the challenge ‘‘ to point to 
any Act of Parliament in the last seventy years which 
had reduced drunkenness” by adducing the Scotch 
Sunday Closing Act of 1853, which was followed by a 
reduction of 21 per cent. in the consumption of spirit, 
7.e., from 6,795,000 to 5,370,000 gallons. Of this Act 
a Royal Commission reported, ‘‘ The improvement in 
large towns has been most remarkable.” 


Tue Beacon, almost the sole representative in the 
Press of Somersetshire Liberalism, has a note in its 
current number upon the Frome Cheese Show, at 
which it appears that a certain gallant colonel, Hill by 
name, wound up his rustic eloquence with the following 
peroration upon another subject : 

“The war in South Africa is still going on at a cost of 
vast expenditure of money, but it is not protracted by an 
wilful action of any officer or man, for hey have had enoug 
of it, and are quite ready to shake hands with their brother 
Boer, so that they may get home to their own kith and kin.” 


Is Colonel Hill a pro-Boer? His sentiment probably 


reflects the opinion of almost every soldier and officer 
in South Africa, and we are glad that the Beacon, 
whose extending circulation is a healthy sign for 
Liberalism in the West, has done good service by 
rescuing it from the obscurity of an agricultural 
dinner. 


Ir is reported from Dewsbury that Mr. Runciman 
has been selected by the Liberal Executive (on the 
advice, it is said, of Parliament-street) for recommen- 
dation to the Liberal Three Hundred on November 4. 
We sincerely hope that before adopting any candi- 
date at such a crisis as this, the Three Hundred 
will insist at the very least upon an_ unquali- 
fied support of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
opposition to the Government’s South African policy. 
Sir Henry’s protest has been strongly endorsed 
by the National Liberal Federation. Candidates 
who support the Government’s policy will not 
strengthen the Opposition. A bye-election ought to 
be a contest between real opponents, not a race 
between rich men. We observe with great satisfaction 
the admirable series of resolutions, not only with regard 
to South Africa and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
policy, but also with regard to national finance and the 
taxation of ground values, which are to be submitted 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Scottish Liberal 
Associations. 


THE reopening of the Courts at the end of the 
Long Vacation is accompanied by the usual crop of 
legal changes. What is less usual, the new appoint- 
ments are in every way admirable. Lord Justice 
Collins, who succeeds to the place which the all- 
accomplished and popular Sir Archibald Smith re- 
signed only to die, has all the qualifications which go 
to make a good Master of the Rolls—dignity, shrewd- 
ness, great knowledge of law, and a good voice. 
This last virtue is almost the only one lacking in 
the case of his new colleague in the Court of 
Appeal, who for twenty years has been known as 
Mr. Justice Mathew. Why the promotion of Sir 
John Mathew—the ‘‘dear J. C.” of Bowen’s letters 
and actually Bowen’s senior at the bar—has been 
delayed so long is a thing difficult to understand. 
There are only two classes of explanation; one, 
that he could not be spared, as he has_ been, 
since Lord Russell’s death, the best criminal judge 
on the Bench, as well as the chief author of the 
success of the Commercial Court ; the other, that his 
determined resistance, when President of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission in 1892, to the pretensions of 
Irish landlords like Lord Clanricarde has stood in 
the way of his just advancement. It is curious 
that the removal of the wisest and most humane 
of our judges of crime should coincide with the 
retirement of Mr. Justice Day—whose reputation as 
the most savage of criminal judges was, in spite 
of undoubted personal kindliness and humour, certainly 
deserved. If the elevation of Mr. Joseph Walton, 
K.C.—not the Mr. Joseph Walton who is M.P. for 
Barnsley and the Far East—to the place left vacant by 
Lord Justice Mathew provokes less comment it is only 
because the choice was absolutely inevitable. Men of 
business as well as lawyers are concerned that the 
efficiency of the Commercial Court should not suffer by 
the loss of its founder. 


THE law newspapers have endorsed Sir H. Fowler’s 
recent observations on the circuit system. In his presi- 
dential address Sir Henry offered three suggestions : (1) 
That the number of assize towns should be reduced, (2) 
that minor criminal cases should be transferred to 
Quarter Sessions, and (3) that these Sessions should 
always have a trained lawyer as chairman. It is remark- 
able that during the nineteenth century, while the popu- 
lation almost doubled, the number of’ actions has 
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remained stationary, and only four towns have lost 
their assizes. No one can go on circuit in a small 
country town without perceiving the enormous waste, 
both of time and money, which its proceedings effect ; 
and this, too, is quite apart from the dislocation of 
business in the King’s Bench Division. The remedy 
for these evils Sir Henry would find, not in ‘‘ central- 
ising the administration of justice in the metropolis,” 
but in the concentration of assizes in the large centres 
of population. Then, apparently, these smaller circuits 
should be held more frequently, and, to avoid favour- 
itism, the circuit town should be shifted to each county 
in turn. Thus, we infer, instead of going to seven 
towns three times a year, the judges would visit three 
towns seven times. 


WHOSE concern is it it a young man of family 
marries against his mother’s wishes before he comes of 
age? Apparently it is everybody’s. The sleuth- 
hounds of publicity are keen in the chase of 
‘*romantic” episodes, and the people love to have it 
so. Yet we hopejthat at least a remnant, faithful to 
the old notions of privacy and self-respect, have turned 
away in disgust from that deluge of banausic 
twaddle devoted to a runaway match which has 
proved once more in the last few days that an in- 
curable flunkeydom is the most solid asset (with 
very few exceptions) of the daily and especially the 
evening Press. Of course, the jealous intrusiveness of 
journalists would be harmless if the vile instinct of 
self-advertisement were less morbidly developed in 
ordinary people ; and we cannot even give the name 
of a victim to the ‘‘ romantic” bride who—if one of our 
contemporaries is to be believed—received a “‘ repre- 
sentative” with grateful affability, told him how 
‘‘kind” the Press had been, and showed him a pile of 
Press cuttings testifying to the favour of the fourth 
estate ! 


Tue French Parliament has met, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is still at the head of affairs. A number of 
embarrassing interpellations are before him, but he has 
scored a first victory over his allies. The troubles in 
the mining districts have already had their echo in the 
Chamber, where a deputy for the Pas-de-Calais invited 
the Government to endorse the programme of the insur- 
gent miners—an eight hours day, an old age pension of 
two francs a day, and a legal minimum wage. The 
situation at Monceau-les-Mines is sufficiently alarming. 
We have not the means of checking the rumours that 
abound with regard to the alleged arming of the 
miners in view of a general strike. It is likely enough 
that facts have been grossly exaggerated, and it seems 
certain that, none too soon, the Government has deter- 
mined to act with energy. The latest news is that the 
general strike has been deferred—whether to Novem- 
ber 1 or indefinitely is uncertain—and that the elaborate 
measures taken to secure tranquillity have had their 
effect upon the spirits of the organisers. 


M. Wacpeck-RoussEAuU opposed the motion for 
the immediate discussion of M. Basly’s proposals, and 
refused to pledge the Government to accept any of 
them, declaring, in a blameless phrase (which came 
oddly, however, from the authors of the Associations 
Bill) that his aim is to limit his mission as a reformer 
to such measures as unite Republicans, and de not divide 
them. M. Viviani taunted the Cabinet, and notably M. 
Millerand, with breaking their promises; but the Cabinet 
carried the day, few of the Moderates and Conserva- 
tives yielding to the temptation to join the Collectivists 
against them. The breach, long foreseen, between the 
men in office and the party whose support has secured 
them so many triumphs in Parliament, and alienated 
from them so many Republicans in the country, is 
temporarily complete. Yet the wisest heads among 
the permanent Opposition do not appear confident that 
the quarrel is necessarily definitive. 


It is impossible as yet to say whether the Austrian 
Parliament will be dissolved by the fierce conflict of 
nationalities. The first three sittings of the Reichs- 
rath were orderly, but the fourth degenerated into a 
violent quarrel between the Czech and German 
Nationalists. The Budget estimates of expenditure 
show an increase of between three and four millions in 
English money ; but this is due mainly to repro- 
ductive undertakings (railways and canals), in 
which almost all the important provinces of Austria 
are interested. Dr. von Koerter’s opening speech 
was a cleverly conceived attempt to induce the national 
groups to postpone their animosities in the interest of 
Austria, which (like Hungary) is threatened by the 
proposed German Tariff. He pointed out that the 
Ausgleich with Hungary must be renewed in the 
interests of the dual monarchy, which cannot afford to 
engage in a civil war of tariffs, especially at a moment 
when its economic interests are threatened by a political 
ally. There are certainly passages in Dr. von Koerter’s 
opening speech which lead us to hope that he will prove 
more competent and more democratic than his prede- 
cessors in the Premiership. 


Now that there is a lull in the quarrel between the 
Emperor and the Municipality of Berlin, the German 
newspapers are again applying themselves to the new 
tariff and the depression in trade, which seems to be 
growing more, rather than less, acute. Some attribute 
it te the China war, others to the war in South Africa, 
others again to the apprehensions excited by the pro- 
posed tariff. Almost all authorities agree that the 
severity of the crisis is accentuated in Germany by the 
excessive speculation and the feverish promotion of 
industrial companies during the last few years of 
prosperity. The weaker are now going to the wall, 
and the labouring classes in Germany are suffering 
severely. The Government bureaus are making 
inquiries, but they cannot make trade. Let us hope 
that the bad trade will weaken the Government and 
overthrow the new tariff, which is one of the most 
reactionary proposals ever introduced by a servile 
bureaucracy in the interests cf a landlord aristocracy. 


Wuat is Gothic? The controversy between the 
committee entrusted with the selection of a design for 
the proposed new Liverpool Cathedral and sundry 
eminent architects promises to become instructive on 
this point. In inviting competitors to submit their 
plans, the committee made it known that Gothic was 
required and that they would entertain no other style. 
And the architects have protested. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield began last week with a letter to the Zzmes, 
the pith of which is summed up in his own sentence: 
‘* We are sick of styles ; every man must think for him- 
self;” and Mr. Robert Gladstone, the chairman of the 
committee, retorted by hurling Westminster Abbey athis 
opponent’s head—that is, he challenged him to pro- 
duce a better than this ‘ beautiful and religious build- 
ing.” After such wide throwing many people would 
have given up the contest as hopeless from the outset, 
but here this has not been the case. In Tuesday's 
Times, Messrs. W. Emerson and T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
both well known in the architectural world, range 
themselves on the side of Mr, Blomfield, and set forth 
the irrelevance of Mr. Gladstone’s answer and the Rip 
Van Winkleism of his ideas. The first named merely 
defends his own design of 1884, the Gothicism of 
which was doubted, (1) as being Gothic, (2) as 
being better adapted to modern congregational 
requirements than a fourteenth century structure, 
and (3)—no doubt with a mind to what Ruskin 
calls ‘the great concerted music of the streets” 
—as being in harmony with adjoining classical build- 
ings. Mr. Jackson goes a step further and boldly 
urges the committee to define what they mean by 
* Gothic.” 
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THE PRAISE OF GLADSTONE. 


“You have so lived and wrought that you have kept the 
soul alive in England.” 


HIS text, extracted from Mr. Gladstone’s corre- 
spondence, unlocks the secret of a moral 
authority unexampled in the political life of our 
nation. Mr. Morley’s resounding eulogy of his famous 
chief has for once silenced the voice of malice and 
criticism ; for the whole oration delivered at the Man- 
chester Town Hall, studded and enriched with rare 
and curious gems, was lit up by no lamp of partisanship 
but by the thought of a national soul, a national con- 
science, a national standard of right and wrong. To 
keep alive the soul of England, to prick or instruct her 
conscience, to raise or restore her standard—this was 
the work of Mr. Gladstone; this is the work of Mr. 
Morley. One day when the peace of history 
reigns it shall be said of the lesser as it has 
now been said of the greater: ‘‘ Besides being a 
statesman, besides being a patriot, besides being 
a magnificent orator, besides being a scholar, he 
was a great moral teacher. When he saw the nations 
going into a wrong path he saw high in the heavens 
the flash of an uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm 
of the avenging angel.” Yet when the second saw it 
and told his countrymen, he was ridiculed as a 
Cassandra or reviled as a traitor. Manchester has not 
forgotten the last time she heard Mr. Morley, now 
more than two years ago, when he warned and 
entreated the great nation and the little nation not to 
descend into the arena in a vain pursuit of glory at the 
bidding of a motley crowd of financiers. It was a 
memorable day never to be forgotten by those who 
stecod by Mr. Morley in that forlorn hope—a sad day 
too; for all felt then, as all feel now, that if Mr. 
Gladstone had been there the protest would have 
been irresistible. 

Like his old leader, Mr. Morley is a disciple; 
a preserver of faiths, as well as the author of a 
faith. First of all he is a disciple of John Stuart Mill, 
to whose noble work, On Liberty, he added long ago 
that worthy and not less noble supplement, On Com- 
promise. It was partly through Mill that Mr. Morley 
came to appreciate Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Mill, he says, 
‘fused to say to us, who sometimes in those days were 
not such good Gladstonians as we afterwards became, 
‘if ever there was a statesman in whom the spirit of 
improvement was ingrained, and in whose career as a 
Minister the characteristic feature has been to seek out 
things which require or admit of improvement, instead 
of waiting to be pressed or to be driven to do them, 
Mr. Gladstone deserves that honour.’ ”’ 

Bagehot once remarked of Gladstone that he 
was ‘‘more adhesive to projects than to principles.” 
It would be more true to say that after his character 
was opened and liberalised, Mr. Gladstone was never 
satisfied with a principle until he had moulded it 
into a project. There was no political principle, 
for example, to which he was so long and so 
ardently devoted as the principle of nationality. He 
thought far more of the quality than of the acreage ofa 
community. He had no sympathy with schemes to 
extend the domination of his own or any other powerful 
race by force of arms over men of different blood. He 


knew that such conquests are commercially valueless 
—trade does not follow the flag—and politically dange- 
rous—loyalty is not inculcated by the bayonet. At the 
same time he seldom cared to expound this principle 
as an abstract formula. He preferred to mould it, as 
we have said, into a project or concentrate it into an 
agitation. But in the speeches which defend a project 
or promote an agitation, in all his great campaigns on 
behalf of liberty and autonomy, so warmly did he 
clothe the abstract principle with humanity, so heavily 
did he ‘‘ clog it with earth” that the common folk heard 
him gladly. They sympathised and were converted. 
In avoiding abstractions Mr. Gladstone did not 
always attain simplicity. A subtle mind exercised 
in theology often sought to match the complexity 
of the social organism. These two instincts — the 
instinct for avoiding abstractions and the instinct 
for avoiding unqualified statements — are often very 
useful to a parliamentary leader; but they explain 
also why Mr. Gladstone is supposed by many to have 
left no school behind him. There is no duri secta 
Catonis, because Mr. Gladstone was not a Cato. You 
cannot collect from his speeches and writings a system 
of hard and fast ‘‘norms.” His political rules and 
principles are implied in his conduct ; you seldom find 
them cut and dried in his speeches. Yet there is a large 
and solid Gladstonian tradition ; only waiting, perhaps, 
to have its ends and boundaries elucidated and defined 
by the biographer and friend. The Gladstonians, if a 
prediction may be hazarded, will be stronger in 
1906 than were the Peelites in 1859. And it is 
probable, another forecast, in spite of the EAdinburgh 
Review, that the last great, but unfinished, project of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life will by that time have been 
achieved in one form or another. Mr. Morley perhaps 
is not more abstract than his old chief. His oratory is 
at least as sensuous and passionate, and it is far more 
simple. His spoken and written word abounds in 
pithy aphorisms which enclose the kernels of political 
wisdom. Masculine thought well grounded and per- 
fectly expressed; courage tempered by a prudence 
which never degenerates into the shifts of expediency ; 
a high moral purpose ; a fierce resentment as well as a 
clear prevision of evil—these are some of the qualities 
which have founded a true school of thought and have 
given Mr. Morley a place so peculiar and distinguished 
in the reverential affections of his countrymen. They 
will listen to him more and more, not forgetting that he 
carries the torch of Gladstonian policy and tradition. 





DISMISSED BY THE FOURTH [ESTATE. 


M R. BRODRICK’S treatment of General Buller 

is thoroughly characteristic. A few weeks 
ago he made appointments to the command of three 
armycorps. One of the officers he appointed was General 
Buller, the only officer at his disposal who has ever 
handled so large a- body of troops in the face of any 
sort of opposition. He assured the country that he was 
acting in a spirit of single-eyed devotion to our military 
interests, without fear or favour. General Buller was, 


therefore, in his opinion, the best officer to command 
the army corps. 
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General Buller happens to have incurred the 
enmity of the forces of cosmopolitan finance. The 
quarrel is an old one. As Adjutant-General he recom- 
mended that the officers who had brought everlasting 
disgrace on their country and their uniform by taking 
part in the Jameson Raid should be deprived of their 
commissions. That fearless punishment of cowardice 
and treachery has never been forgiven. Mr. Rhodes 
made an attack on him in March of last year, and 
his hired servants in the Press hav2 been busy ever 
since traducing his character. Nor did the General 
conceal his contempt for the aliens to whom the 
honour of ali countries is impartially indifferent, and to 
whom the flag of Great Britain is a commercial asset, 
and it was apparent in South Africa especially that he 
shared the opinion of most soldiers upon the influence 
and value of Mr. Rhodes’s gang. Their,enmity, which 
in all countries they are cunning enough to conceal 
where very successful men are concerned, was at once 
increased and given its opportunities for action by the 
unexpected difficulties of the task set to General 
Buller in Natal. Their shares fell heavily as the 
struggle proved to be of the character with which we 
are now all unhappily familiar, and the public disap- 
pointment at having to face a war where a parade had 
been expected obscured and perhaps eclipsed for a 
moment the popularity which General Buller had 
enjoyed. 

This agitation reached a climax on General Buller’s 
recent appointment. A simultaneous attack was made 
upon him from various quarters, and one of the 
weapons employed was a stolen despatch. General 
Buller did not receive the support he had a right to ex- 
pect from Mr. Brodrick, and, stung by these attacks 
(prompted by men who are not even his countrymen), he 
replied in a speech at the Westminster Town Hall. Mr. 
Brodrick knew no more about General Buller as a result 
of the Press agitation than he knew when he gave 
him an important command. He knew what the 
‘* Press” meant who were at the back of the agitation, 
and he had known for two years the wording of the 
famous despatches about Ladysmith. But he was 
terrified by clamour, and he had a grudge against 
General Buller for refusing to rewrite his despatch. 
He succumbed to influences that ought not to weigh for 
a moment with an English Cabinet Minister, and which 
not twenty-five years ago would have received froma 
man in his position certainly contempt, and perhaps ex- 
posure and punishment. He humbled himself. He 
admitted an error in his appointment. He cancelled 
it; and he gave as an excuse the fact that General 
Buller had made a speech. That speech was a reply 
to anonymous critics, and a defence of an appointment 
which Mr. Brodrick himself had made. 

General Buller, no doubt, made a mistake in speak- 
ing as he did at Westminster. But, as Mr. Robertson 
points out, he has not erred alone. The mistake he 
made was made also by Lord Roberts and almost every 
General who is returned from South Africa. He, at 
any rate, is guiltless of the unpardonable error of 
telling the nation a year ago that the war was over. 
No other officer has been punished. Their speeches 
are useful to the Government. General Buller had 
made himself obnoxious to the men before whom the 
Government tremble. Mr. Brodrick accordingly 
seized on an irregularity, which he had not only 
overlooked but actually encouraged in other officers, 


to deprive the army of the services of the General 
whom he had considered the best qualified for an 
important command. The Duke of Connaught and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, neither of whom will command in 
the field, retain their appointments. General Buller 
has been sacrificed to the powerful resentment of 
cosmopolitan finance. 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


“ LL the plausibilities in the world are crushed by the 


pitiless weight of facts.” Mr. Courtney’s powerlul 
rebuke to the Z'imes is the final and conclusive reply to all the 
shifts and prevarications by which it has been attempting t» 
disguise the hideous significance of the death-rate in the 
camps. Five hundred and seventy-six children died in 
June, 1,124 in July, 1,545 in August, 1,964 in 
September. Those are the facts admitted and pub- 
lished by the Government. What public end is served 
when these facts are known to the world by making 
anonymous and false accusations against an English lady 
who has proved herself courageous and absolutely truthful, 
by telling us that the Boer women are dirty and negligent, 
by complaining that the Boers are giving a great deal of 
trouble from a mistaken notion that they ought to continue 
resistance, by pretending that the Boers owe us gratitude for 
not blotting out their entire population on our arrival, and 
by arguing that under normal conditions the Buer popt- 
lation is habuaally reduced by nearly 50 per cent. by 
disease ? If the only object of the TZimes is to 
make some of its readers hate rather more bitterly those 
Englishmen with whom they disagree, there is, perhaps, 
some method in this kind of argument. But if the Z7vmes 
was only concerned to prove that it hates certain Englishmen 
far mere than it loves the reputation of England, its task 
is surely superfluous. That object could scarcely be effected 
more successfully than in its article on Tuesday, which does 
not attempt even to argue with its opponents. Mr. Courtney 
addressed a letter to that paper on Tuesday, in which he 
challenged the Times to produce any evidence to sub- 
stantiate the statement made by its correspondent that Miss 
Hobhouse had done her best to foster the supposition that 
those who have organised the concentration camps were 
utterly callous as to their welfare. As a commen- 
tary upon the promise that her proposed reforms 
would be carried out, Mr. Courtney remarked = that 
he had in his possession a copy of an official letter refus'ng 
the application of a wealthy father of unimpeached loyalty 
in Cape Colony that his married daughter (whose husband 
has been a prisoner of war in Ceylon for a year) and her 
children should be allowed to come to him. Here were two 
-_ ° as 2 — 
explicit points. How does the Times reply ? It does 
not give a single example to corroborate the statement of 
its correspondent. For the rest, it is worth while to quote its 
exact language. = 
‘‘Mr. Courtney comes forward in his characteristic 
attitude of Sir Oracle, the monopolist of wisdom and justice 
and humanity. Everything that does not suit his view is 
contemptuously brushed aside. He does not wish to enter 
into the controversy—in other words, does not choose to 
look at both sides. ‘Vain attempts to wriggle away from 
truth serve only to discredit the wriggler. Exactly; only 
who is the wriggler ? The truth is that the Boers and not 
we are properly responsible for keeping Boer women and 
children alive; that our efforts to do so are carried on iu 
the teeth of every obstacle that they can put in our way, 
that they are periectly satisfied with the existing condition 
of affairs which gives them a free hand to carry on their 
peculiar warfare ; that had we left these women and children 


to the ordinary chances of war the mortality among 
them would have been indefinitely greater than it is; and 
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that, such as it is in our hands, it is very greatly due to the 
inveterate Boer habits, which kill off most of the children 
in infancy at all times, These are the truths which Mr. 
Courtney wriggles away from.” 


This is the iriviai insolence with which the Zimes 
replies to a statesman who was associated with that paper 
when it was too honourable to become the tool of Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris, and too sensible of its public responsi- 
bility to employ as its correspondents men of the type of Mr. 
Moneypenny and Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr. 

It is pitiful that newspapers and politicians should be 
exercising themselves, not to suggest some remedy for put- 
ting a stop to the death-rate in the camps, but to wrinkle and 
distort all the facts in the hope of deceiving their own fellow- 
countrymen by a shameless misrepresentation. Unfortu- 
nately, it is evident from the replies received by the 
Morning Leader that the clergy of all denominations are 
largely imposed upon by these devices. We are therefore 
obliged to deal with the misstatements of the Times. That 
newspaper tells us the death-rate is not really very terrible 
because Middelburg had a death-rate of 150 per thousand 
per annum, and infant mortality under the best of con- 
ditions keeps the Boer population almost stationary. The 
Manchester Guardian points out that the death-rate in Cape 
Colony is 15.73 per thousand, that the population at the 
Cape has multiplied itself twentyfold in a century, and that 
it is well known the Boers increase faster than the British. 
So much for the “ stationary ” population. The figures for the 

Boer States are not easy to get. Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
whose every word “bears the impress of truth,” tells us 
35,000 is a liberal estimate of the Boer population in the 
‘Transvaal in 1878. According to Whitaker’s Almanack there 
were 63,000 Boers in 1900. The Morning Leader 
points out that the death-rate in Cape Colony for 1898 was 
lower by 3 per thousand per annum than the death-rate 
for England and Wales, and that the white population of 
the Orange Free State increased from 61,022 to 747,716 
between 1880 and 1890, more than three times the rate of 
increase in the United Kingdom in the same years. As for 
Middelburg, it is to be noticed, from a masterly article 
in the Morning Leader of Thursday, first of all that this 
place is a sanatorium for English consumptives, that 
the death-rate there, which the TZimes correspondent 
speaks of as typical of South Africa, was in fact 
so abnoimal as to call for a special report to the 
Cape Parliament, and that the Zimes has just doubled its 
death-rate, which was in truth 75 per thousand per annum. 
Could barefaced misrepresentation go further? But, even 
if we had not these facts, there is a very simple question to 
be put to the Z'imes. If this death-rate is normal, and due 
entirely to the Boer women, how is it that there is such a 
tremendous disparity in the death-rates of the different 
camps? As for the argument that, whether the Boer 
children die off or not, it is extremely benevolent of us 
to have placed them in concentration camps, we 
can only repeat, first of all, that Lord Milner 
has definitely stated that the camps were adopted on 
purely military grounds; and, secondly, that when the 
Spaniards devastated Cuba and herded the non-combatant 
population in the towns, the Zimes did not place those 
operations to the credit of Spanish humanity. The Z'imes 
argues as if we had gone into the Transvaal and found a 
starving people, and out of sheer generosity undertaken 
to feed them. ‘The salient fact that they were starving be- 


cause we had burnt them out of hearth and home is omitted. 


It is a degradation to our national life that the public 
attention should be distracted fora single moment by thisriot 


of mean argument and squalid falsehood from the task of 
alleviating the horrors of the camps. The patriotism of 
many Imperialists is come to be nothing but a wanton 
pandemonium of base and manufactured passion, created 
for the express purpose of making a minority more 
hated and keeping a majority ignorant of the truth. 
At first it is- a heinous crime to suggest that some- 
thing which is black is black; the truth struggles 
through all the obstacles the ingenuity of malice can 
heap together, and at last it is admitted that the 
object is black; but it is argued that it is black because 
it is black by nature, or because somebody else has painted 
it black, or because it is surrounded by things that are black. 
The only persons who have no kind of responsibility for 
its blackness are the British Government and the British 
nation. At first we were told there was no death-rate, and 
that Miss Hobhouse had grossly exaggerated the facts. 
The statistics arrive, and prove that things are by this time 
much worse than Miss Hobhouse described them. No 
longer able to conceal the horrors of the camps, the Im- 
perialist papers set to work to explain them away by every 
kind of fraudulent device, or to argue that, bad as 
they are, we have reason to be proud they are not 
worse. What end does all this serve? We agree 
with the Manchester Guardian that it is an_ infamy 
to suggest that anything done by the British nation 
cannot bear the full light of day. But the tricks of the 
Imperialist Press have not even the excuse that they are 
meant to shelter our shame from foreign knowledge. Europe 
knows the facts disclosed by the report of the foreign con- 
suls at Pretoria, the facts published by our Government, and 
the refusal of our Gevernment to allow the Swiss Ambulance 
to undertake a work of mercy in the camps. Is there any- 
thing still worse which the Imperialist Press might cor- 
ceal ? There is one thing worse, and that Europe learns 
directly from the Imperialist Press. It is that some English- 
men, face to face with. these hideous facts, are exploring ali 
the nooks and corners of history and experience to find, not 
some remedy for this state of things, but some argument for 
dissuading their countrymen from attempting to apply aay 
remedy at all. Yet there are two remedies which might be 
adopted by politicians who believe in unconditional sur- 
render and a fight to the finish just as readily as by persous 
who agree with us in maintaining the rights of nationaliiy. 
The unhealthy camps might be removed to the sea, and the 
women and children might be released whenever any colo- 
nists were ready to receive them into their houses. Such 
measures would undoubtedly relieve our military difficulties, 
as Miss Hobhouse pointed out some months ago. ‘The 
Government are without energy or resource, stricken with 
the fatigue of failure and the paralysis of a cowardice that 
makes everything less terrible than the redemption of the 
thousands of children who lie under sentence of death by 
measures that might seem a confession of error. If news- 
papers and politicians prevent the nation from insisting onan 
immediate remedy, Englishmen of all time and all genera- 
tions will have a terrible account to settle with the 
treachery which is bringing upon their nation the curse 
pronounced by one of the greatest of English writers : 
Let the tyrants rule the desert they have made, , 
Let the free possess the paradise they claim ; 


Be the for.une of our fierce oppressors weighed 
With our ruin, our resistance, and our name! 


Our dead shall be the seed of their decay, 

Our survivors be the shadows of their pride, 
Our adversity a dream to pass away, 

Their dishonour a remembrance to abide. 
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THE COMING MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


NE of the most interesting features in the 
political history of England since the first 
instalment of democracy was introduced by the great 
Reform Acts of 1832, 1834, and 1835 has been the 
extension of the party system to municipal elections. 
Of course, even before the Reform Act there were a few 
open boroughs where the Reds and the Blues fought 
as vigorously for the election of the town council as 
for that of the local member of Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone, it will be remembered, was fond of quoting his 
first constituency, Newark, as an example of a seat 
where democracy actually suffered by the introduc- 
tion of the Ten Pound Franchise. But these 
instances were very rare, and his observation 
does not apply at all to municipal corporations. 
For the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 was a 
thoroughly democratic measure, establishing as it did 
for municipal purposes the principle of one house- 
holder one vote. It was not, however, until the 
impetus given to popular government by the Reform 
Act of 1867 that the English parties began to develop 
a really democratic organisation. The famous Caucus 
which grew into the National Liberal Federation was 
established by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham in the 
early seventies, and it was at Birmingham, too, that 
the idea of working both municipal and parliamentary 
elections with the same organisation was first carried 
into execution. By this time, as everyone knows, 
the party system controls municipal elections in 
almost all the large towns in England. If you 
want to be a member of a town council you 
must stand as a Liberal or a Conservative, and 
obtain the assistance of the party organisation. 
Of course there are exceptions ; a man of special popu- 
larity may be successful as an independent candidate. 
There are some towns in which the Independent Labour 
party or some other organisation is strong enough to 
elect a few of its nominees to the town council. West 
Ham, we believe, is the only example of a borough 
under the Municipal Corporations Act which has been 
governed by a Socialist majority. 

Here, as in so many other respects, London is an 
exception to the rule. The Progressive and Moderate 
parties are not identical with the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties. Yet even in London the tendency, in 
spite of the Fabians, is rather towards the identification 
of municipal with national parties. At the last election, 
when the Moderates suffered so overwhelming a defeat, 
they adopted the name of Conservative, and did their 
very best to trade upon the supposed popularity of the 
war. It will be interesting to see whether in this par- 
ticular respect the municipal Conservatives of London 
will be imitated by their brethren in the provinces. We 
have not as yet observed that Liberal candidates for 
municipal distinction are being attacked as pro-Boers. 
Possibly what was a trump card for the Conservative 
party a year ago will prove to be a trump card of the 
Liberal party now. 

There has certainly never since the early days of 
reform been a time when the connection between muni- 


cipal and Imperial politics was so manifest. Early in 
the present year twenty or thirty of our largest towns 
were discussing the Agricultural Rates Act. In that 
discussion Zhe Speaker played a prominent part. 
We showed our municipal friends how the annual 
loss of any town in England, Scotland, or Ireland 
might be calculated. We pointed out that the 
local statistician should proceed in his calculation on 
the basis either of population or of rateable value. 
The latter basis is, however, the more equitable, 
because a town population, being richer, naturally con- 
tributes more than a country population to the taxes 
out of which the doles to the landlords and the parsons 
are paid. One million nine hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds is the annual amount contributed by 
England and Wales out of the total amount distributed 
under the English, Scottish, and Irish Rates Acts. 
Thus, to find the contribution of a particular town you 
divide the rateable value of England and Wales by the 
rateable value of the town. Then divide the sum of 
one million nine hundred and twenty-five thousand by 
the figure resulting from the first operation, and 
you have the annual loss of the town under the Agri- 
cultural Rates Act. In a pamphlet issued by 
the Liberal Publication Department the lower basis 
of population was adopted, and even on that 
basis (which greatly under-estimates the losses ot 
urban ratepayers) Manchester was shown to be suffer- 
ing to the extent of £33,000 annually, while the annual 
loss of Sheffield was £421,600, of Bradford £14,200, 
of Hull £14,000, of Leicester £12,800, of Bolton 
£9,700, of Oldham £9,000, of Aberdeen (one of the few 
Scotch towns which protested against the renewal of the 
Act) £47,000, and so on. There were some instances, 
such as Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Blackburn, and 
Stalybridge, in which a resolution against the renewal 
of the Act, proposed by Liberal councillors, was de- 
feated by the Tory majority voting in its full strength. 
Fortunately, in most of these places the matter was 
thoroughly discussed by the local Press, and we sin- 
cerely hope that every Liberal candidate for municipal 
honours, in whatever place he stands, will not forget to 
remind the ratepayers of the heavy and unjust financial 
burdens which have been imposed upon them during 
this long reign of unblushing and unprincipled Toryism. 
Take, for example, the case of Leeds. On April 3 in 
this year Mr. Midgley proposed at a meeting of the 
City Council a mild resolution: ‘* That, in view of the 
burden thereby put upon urban communities, this 
council respectfully urges upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the unfairness of the Agricultural Rates Act,” &c, 
The Liberals who supported this resolution estimated 
(and, we think, considerably under-estimated) the net 
loss to the citizens of Leeds under the Agricultural 
Rates Act at about £20,000 a year, which sum is equal 
to a threepenny rate. Strange to say, the Tory chair- 
man of the finance committee, who knows very well 
what a burden of this character means to the poorer 
ratepayers of his native town, made himself con- 
spicuous in opposition to the resolution, and joined the 
Tory majority in voting it down. 

This is only one, and that a small, item in the 
charge which must be brought by municipal Liberalism 
against Tory Imperialism. While England and Wales 
are spending nearly two millions upon the relief of 
agricultural landlords, and while Scotland and Ireland 
are spending about a quarter of a million apiece for the 
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same purpose, the three countries are laying out 
another sum—wzot annual, but weekly—of at least a 
million and a half, not upon a privileged class (which, 
however undeserving, may be presumed to spend most 
of the money within these islands), but upon a war 
which serves no other end than to desolate with fire 
and sword an immense tract of territory comprising 
two English colonies five thousand miles away. 


A portion, indeed, of this weekly sum is no doubt 
spent in Birmingham and other English towns; but 
the greater part goes to Hungary, South America, the 
United States, and, above all, to contractors (mostly 
members of the Rhodesian group) in South Africa. 
Bristol, to take another example, is losing about 
421,600 a year (the equivalent of a fourpenny rate) 
through the operation of the Agricultural Rates Acts. 
Perhaps it will assist the Bristolians in their political 
and economic lucubrations to learn that, while they lose 
421,600 a year in this way, they are losing £16,200 a 
week by the war in South Africa; and it may be well 
here to lay down the simple rule of thumb for the 
guidance of our friends in the provinces that the weekly 
loss of any given town through the war is about three- 
quarters of the annual loss of that town through the 
operation of the Agricultural Rates Acts. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS 


REORGANISATION, 


HAVE read with very great interest the article on 

“The New Labour Movement” and your comments 
upon it in last week’s Speaker. 1 confess I envy the 
Miners’ Federation the directness of their aims and the 
vigour and simplicity by which they propose to attain them. 
They are united, they know what they want, and they mean 
to do all in their power to get it. I need hardly add that 
they have my entire sympathy. Their objects are in the 
main those for which Liberals, if they mean to justify their 
existence as a democratic party, are bound to work, not in 
order that they may appear “ generous,” or establish a claim 
upon the gratitude of the workers, but rather because it is 
of the essence of a democratic party to perform democratic 
functions, amongst which must be reckoned the enlarge- 
ment of the freedom and the improvement of the lot of those 
who work. 

I have no doubt that the miners, like other bodies of 
workmen, recognise that, on a comparison of the two great 
parties in the State, they have more in common with 
Liberals than with Conservatives. Traditional  sym- 
pathies and the memories of many political battles fought 
side by side naturally incline workers to a general alliance 
with Liberalism. But they are practical men, and they must 
be asking themselves at the present moment what hope 
there can be that they will secure their objects by entrust- 
ing themselves and their interests to a party so miserably 
divided, not on points of detail, but on matters of principle, 
as the Liberal party. They must realise that the South 
African war, with all the bloodshed, confusion, and 


extravagance rising out of it, must dominate politics and 
affect the power of political parties for many years to come. 
Everything of domestic concern for which the democracy 
has been striving has been thrust into the back ground, 
and must remain there, not merely until peace is restored 


in' one way or another, but until the States of South Africa 
are re-established in a normal condition of freedom and 
prosperity. Till then there must be a perpetual drain of 
men and.money, a constant emergence of military questions 
pressing for a prompt solution, an agitated living from hand 
to mouth on the part of our statesmen, which must absorb 
their energies and preclude them from devoting their atten- 
tion properly to the condition of England question, to say 
nothing of Scotland and Ireland. This being the condition 
and prospect of public affairs, what has the Liberal party, 
as a whole, to say in the matter? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Some of the foremost individuals who compose 
it go about boasting of their “ charter of freedom,” by which 
they mean a license to differ not in details but in 
essentials, and to hamper either by active malevolence or by 
passive abstention every effort to bring back Liberalism in 
the House of Commons to a sane view of its duties. Mr. 
Asquith was in Edinburgh the other day. He spoke with 
his usual solid eloquence about a great variety of subjects, 
but his hearers might have retorted upon him, as I make no 
doubt they did in their hearts, “ Agreed, agreed. All these 
things we desire with you, but you say no word about 
opposing this insane Imperialism which stands in the way of 
our desires. How are we to end that ?” On this point 
Mr. Asquith was dumb, for the very good reason that he 
had nothing useful to say. What can he offer to show that 
if he and his friends, Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
Henry Fowler, and the rest, had had the control of affairs 
we should be a whit better off than we are now ? ‘They 
wanted the war as much as Mr. Chamberlain, though they 
agree that he is sadly deficient in tact and good taste ; they 
approve of the object with which it is now being carried 
on; they have no objections to make to concentration 
camps, to the suspension of constitutional liberty in the Cape 
Colony, or to the shootings and hangings which are shocking 
the conscience of the civilised world. And yet these are the 
matters, these and many others connected with the war, 
which are at this moment agitating the minds of Liberals. 
Having no comfort to offer, Mr. Asquith and _ his 
friends must be silent lest by speaking they should 
strike a note of disagreement. Silence, however, 
under these circumstances, is both futile and danger- 
ous—futile for the objects Mr. Asquith may be presumed 
to have in view, and dangerous not only to Mr. Asquith’s 
future, but also to the existence of the Liberal party as 
a political organisation. If a prominent football player 
were to withdraw a section of his team from the football 
field, and take them to a neighbouring refreshment room 
on the ground that he preferred a hearty and unanimous 
consumption of buns and tea to the rough game of with- 
standing the rushes of the opposing team, we might applaud 
his discretion and admire his appetite, but I fancy we 
should hardly be so enthusiastic about his courage and 
energy. Mr. Asquith, however, appears to think differ- 
ently, and thus it comes that we are forced into a melan- 
choly contemplation of Sir Edward Grey wasting the best 
years of his life in opposition while Mr. Asquith pats him 
on the back. 

To put it shortly, I can see no hope for Liberalism— 
no hope, that is, that it will attract to itself great popular 
forces—until it has acquired and put forward a strong and 
definite policy in regard to South Africa. Everything else 
is at the present juncture useless. We shall obtain reor- 
ganisation of our political machine, we shall get good can- 
didates and many other good things when we have made 
up our minds to oppose with all our united energies the 
sordid and hateful policy of those who are now driving the 
Empire to ruin. To effect this we may have to submit to 
the disappearance from our ranks of some whose past 
services entitle them to respect. Better this than to ac- 
quiesce impotently and perpetually in the schemes and 
methods of those who are bringing upon our country the 
detestation and, what is possibly worse, the derision of 
the world. 


R. C. LeuMann. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


E are at the commencement of another musical 
season, and it seems an appropriate time to retire 
within ourselves, as the Churches are accustomed to do at 
the beginning of each new year, and ask ourselves what our 
prospects are of turning out better or worse beings than we 
were last season. Are we growing in grace, or suffering 
from arrested development? Are we losing any of our old 
failings and acquiring new virtues in their place, or are we 
so ignorant of what our real vices are that they are likely 
to remain with us for yet another year or two before we find 
them out? I am afraid that if we begin to look into our- 
selves in this way we shall not find our musical condition 
altogether satisfactory. There is any amount of provision 
for the more immediate needs of the organism, but practi- 
cally no arrangements to secure its growth. Judging from 
the bulk of the programmes I have seen for the coming 
winter, the concert season will leave us very much where it 
found us, so far as the one essential point of educational 
development is concerned. 

At no previous time in our history have we taken so 
much interest in music, or maintained so many musical in- 
stitutions, as now. Our orchestras are larger and better 
than they ever were before, our conductors more competent, 
our programmes, on the whole, more satisfactory, our audi- 
ences more enthusiastic. All this is as it should be; it 
would be a disgrace to a wealthy community like ours if it 
were not so. Many of the older idols that appealed only 
to the musically half-educated, and whose influence was a 
criterion of our miserable condition, have now been re- 
moved from their sanctuaries. The average audience of 
to-day is far more critical than the average audience of fifty 
years ago, because it habitually listens to music that de- 
mands a more sustained intellectual effort from it. To this 
extent the prospects of new music finding a tolerant hearing 
are in truth better than at any previous epoch. But sup- 
pose another young Wagner appears, another fiery comet 
trying to force its way through the lower clouds and soar into 
the sunlit spaces? It is improbable that we will show our- 
selves, towards a man of this kind, such unspeakable im- 
beciles as the early opponents of Wagner. But will we be 
prepared to give him absolutely fair play? Will he find a 
public predisposed in favour of new music instead of preju- 
diced against it, an Athenian public eager to seize new 
things, to learn into what new avenues human thought may 
branch, to welcome sympathetically a man who, tired of the 
repetition of the old legends, strives to find a new form for 
anewidea? At present I do not think he will ; but the fault 
lies less with the public than with those who are answerable 
for the musical fare placed before it. The one essential 
thing to secure a public of this kind is that it shall always 
be hearing something new, always growing, always keeping 
abreast of the better activities of the time. So long as we 
go on as at present, passively content to listen year after 
year to music we have been familiar with since our babyhood, 
we shall be totally unprepared to understand the big new 
man when he comes. 

No other artistic public, be it observed, is kept on so 
low and so monotonous a diet as the musical public. 
Theatre-goers are not compelled to listen for ever to 
“ Hamlet,” “The School for Scandal,” and “The Lyons 
Mail.” They do not get, it is true, all the new things they 
are entitled to; but at least if they cannot have Ibsen and 
Sudermann and Maeterlinck they get Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Stephen Phillips. Neither reavters of poetry, 
readers of philosophy, readers of fiction, nor lovers of paint- 
ing and statuary are compelled to fix their admiring gaze 
for ever upon some thirty or forty works of art, and to 
believe that in these lies eternal salvation, or at any rate 
sufficient salvation for their requirements But take the 
experience of any English concert-goer for five or ten years, 
and go per cent. of his concert hours will be found, on 
analysis, to have been spent in listening to a little Brahms 
or Dvorak, a fair quantity of Beethoven, a larger quantity of 


Wagner, and in the later days a considerable mass of 
Tschaikowsky. This would be bad enough in itself, but a 
further trouble is that even among these composers the 
choice is ridiculously limited. It is almost always Beet- 
hoven No. 3, No. 5, No. 7, or No. 8, Brahms No. 1 or 
No. 2, Dvorak’s No. 4 or No. 5, Tschaikowsky No. 6, or 
the “1812”; and the usual overtures and closing scenes of 
Wagner. Not only are we denied the work of a hundred 
other men who are well worth listening to, but even of the 
work of the half-dozen composers whose names figure most 
on our programmes, we are chained to some score or two 
of pieces that we have heard till we are almost sick and tired 
of them. 

I do not imply, of course, that no new music ever 
reaches the public. As I shall show later on, several 
gallant efforts have been made, and are still being made, 
to keep a constant stream of new things pouring into 
the public ear. But the distressing and disheartening 
feature of the matter is that these efforts have to be 
iaade by conductors with more or less imperfect bands, 
while the great orchestras and their conductors are con- 
tent with the old wearisome round of sugar-plums. I 
have before me, as I write, the prospectus of the Richter 
concerts to be given at Liverpool this winter. Dr. Richter’s 
name has never stood as a symbol for anything revolutionary, 
but T confess to a feeling of blank amazement that a con- 
ductor of his eminence, and a band like his, should come 
before the public, in this year of grace 1901, with a bill of 
fare such as this. There is one new work, by a young 
composer, Mr. C. Meir Scott, the inclusion of which is cer- 
tainly a sign of development for the Richter orchestra. We 
may regard as new to the audiences, also, the “ Cockaigne ” 
of Mr. Elgar and the symphonic poem of Smetana. But all 
the rest is familiar stuff—some of it so familiar that it is 
beginning to breed a temporary contempt in many people. 
Of the remaining sixteen items announced, eleven are by 
Wagner, one by Dvorak, one by Berlioz, two by Beethoven, 
and one by Tschaikowsky. The latter is the inevitable 
“ Pathetic” symphony, the Beethovens are the inevitable 
“Leonora No. 3” and the inevitable fifth symphony, and 
the Wagners are the inevitable pickings, from the “ Rienzi” 
overture to the “ Charfreitagszauber.” Let any musical 
man sit down and quietly ask himself, “ What does all this 
signify? Of what earthly use is this orchestra and its work 
to the cause of music?” The only justificatory answer pos- 
sible is that Dr. Richter has brought into the north cf 
England a high standard of perfection in playing; he has 
familiarised audiences with the meaning of style and finish 
in orchestral performances, given them a criterion by which 
to judge of other renderings, trained and educated a number 
of players who will bring carefulness and distinction into all 
that they do, and made it impossible for other conductors 
to fall with security into slothful or inartistic habits. All 
this is quite true, and I should be sorry to attempt to 
minimise Dr. Richter’s influence for good in these respects. 
But is nothing more required? In virtue of having per- 
formances in which everything is supremely polished, every- 
thing calculated to a nicety, are we to submit to the same 
eternal round, season after season, of a dozen or two works 
of which most of us are heartily wearied ? Would it not be 
better, on the whole, to have an organisation that would 
make a point of giving a fair percentage of new things each 
season, even if the performances now and then fell short of 
fermal perfection ? 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. In the 
same city of Liverpool there is an Orchestral Society—to a 
great extent amateur, and conducted by an enthusiastic 
amateur, Mr. A. E. Rodewald—that, with less prestige and 
less opportunities than the Richter orchestra, still manages 
to keep up one’s interest in its programmes from first to last. 
In the prospectus of its seven concerts, Wagner's name 
appears but once. Tschaikowsky’s eternal No. 6 is sup- 
planted by the great No. 5. It is found possible to produce 
comparative novelties, such as the fifth symphony of 
Glazounov, a new symphonic poem of Volbach, and other 
unfamiliar works by Dvorak, Brahms, Grieg, Mozart, Goetz, 
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Reinecke, Svendsen, and Berlioz; while the new English 
school will find a hearing in three fresh pieces by Mr. 
Granville Bantock and Mr. Edward Elgar. This, surely, 
is a step in the right direction, and follows up the work so 
bravely begun by Mr. Bantock at New Brighton Tower a 
year or two ago. But the most wonderful and most hopeful 
sign of life in musical England to-day is being shown in 
Bournemouth by Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun. His orchestra of 
forty-five or fifty would probably be too small a toy for Dr. 
Richter to deign to handle, but with this modest little ban 
Mr. Godfrey does more for music in a year than Dr. Richter, 
in his present mood, will do in a generation. I advise 
anyone who is tired of the apathy of our big orchestras, and 
who believes that it is time we shook ourselves and our 
teachers out of the sloth that ends in total atrophy, to send 
for a prospectus of Mr. Dan Godfrey’s sixty concerts to be 
given this year at the Bournemouth Winter Gardens. Some 
seventy or eighty composers’ namés figure on the pro- 
grammes, many of them, probably, for the first time on any 
programme in England. Mr. Godfrey is not afraid to give 
unknown works by well-known men, nor—greatly to his 
honour—new works by unknown men. It looks, indeed, as 
if it is to places like Bournemouth that young musical 
England must look for sympathy, for encouragement, and 
for an opportunity to hear itself. Out of all this strenuous 
activity something good must surely come; it is, indeed, 
only in a soil like this that anything new and strong can 
grow. I am quite aware that Mr. Godfrey’s performances 
cannot, in the nature of the case, equal in finish those of 
Dr. Richter ; but if we cannot have the two qualities com- 
bined, if we cannot have the formal excellence of the 
powerful Manchester orchestra and the abundant, ever- 
branching life of the little band in Bournemouth, then a 
great many of us will make our choice and range ourselves 
on the side of Mr. Godfrey. Better anything than the slow 
descent into petrifaction that seems to be the normal con- 
dition of most of our older institutions. There is more life 
in the smallest child than in the carefully embalmed bodies 
of our big grandparents. From the one something great 
may possibly come; the others excite only an antiquarian 
interest. Better the child just learning to talk than the 
senile hermit mumbling, in the depths of his cell, the half- 
dozen worn-out formulas that have saved him, for a decade 
past, the necessity of thinking for himself. There is some 
chance of growth under conditions such as those at Bourne- 
mouth and other small towns, that are now doing work of 
which London—the most provincial metropolis in the world 
—remains ludicrously ignorant. But to drift into the pre- 
sent condition of the Richter orchestra is to sink into a 
worse than Byzantine stagnation. Even a _ second-rate 
human actor is more interesting than a pack of intelligent 
kangaroos, taught a score or two of pretty tricks, and hauled 
about from town to town to show them off, till they them- 
selves, not less than the public which watches them, yawn 
with sheer boredom through the whole performance. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





THE MEASURE OF IMPERIALISM. 


yee quibbles of politicians about the meaning of the 

term Imperialism are best resolved by reference to 
concrete facts in the history of the last thirty years. During 
that period a number of European nations, Great Britain 
being first and foremost, have annexed or otherwise asserted 
political sway over vast portions of Africa and Asia, and 
over numerous islands in the Pacific and elsewhere. The 


extent to which this policy of expansion has been carried 
on, and in particular the enormous size and the peculiar 
character of the British acquisitions, are not adequately 
realised even by those who pay some attention to Imperial 
politics. 


The following lists, giving the area and, where possible, 


the population, of the new acquisitions, are designed to give 
definiteness to the term Imperialism. Though derived from 
the best official sources, they do not, however, profess strict 
accuracy. ‘The sliding scale of political terminology along 
which no-man’s land, or hinterland, passes into some kind of 
definite protectorate is often applied so as to conceal the 
process; “rectification” of a fluid frontier is continually 
taking place ; paper “ partitions” of spheres of influence or 
protection in Africa are often obscure, and in some cases 
the area and the population are highly speculative. 

In a few instances it is possible that portions of terri- 
tory put down as acquired since 1870 may have been ear- 
marked by a European Power at some earlier date. But 
care is taken to include only such territories as have come 
within the period under the definite political control of the 
Power to which they are assigned. The figures in the case 
of Great Britain are so startling as to call for a little further 
interpretation. I have thought it right to add to the recog- 
nised list of Colonies and Protectorates, the “veiled Pro- 
tectorate” of Egypt, with its vast Soudanese claim, the 
entire territories assigned to Chartered Companies, and the 
Native or Feudatory States in India which acknowledge our 
paramountcy by the admission of a British Agent or other 
official endowed with real political control. 

All these lands are rightly accredited to the British 
Empire, and if our past policy is still pursued the intensive 
as distinct from the extensive Imperialism will draw them 
under an ever-tightening grasp. 

In a few other instances, as, for example, in West 
Africa, countries are included in this list where some small 
dominion had obtained before 1870, but where the vast 
majority of the present area of the colony is of recent 
acquisition. Any older colonial possessions thus included 
in Lagos or Gambia is, however, far more than counter- 
balanced by the increased area of the Gold Coast Colony, 
which is not included in this list, and which grew from 
29,000 square miles in 1873 to 39,000 square miles in 1893 : 


Date of Area. 
EuUROPE— Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Cyprus... (1878) 3584 227,900 
AFRICA— 
Zanzibar and Pemba. (1888) f 200,000 
E. Africa Protectorate (805) | oe SEROND | peenees 
Uganda Protectorate.. (1894-96) 140,000 3,800,000 
SomaliC,.Protectorate (1884-5) 68,000... ? 
Brit. Cent. Africa Pro. (1889) 42,217... 688,049 
Lagos ... ies «+ (to 1899) 21,000 3,000,000 
Gambia (to 1888) 3550 215,000 
Ashantee (1896-1901) 70,000 2,000,000 
ss 400,000... 25,000,000 
Niger Coast Pr.-tec, .... (1885-1898) to to 
| sss 500,000... 40,000,000 
Egypt ... sins (1882) 400,000 9,734,405 
Egyptian Soudan (1882) 950,000 ... 10,000,000 
Griqualand West (1871-1880) 15,197 83,373 
Zululand «+ (1879-1897) 10,521 ? 
British Bechuanaland (1885) 51,424 72,736 
Bechuanaland Pro. ... (1891) 213,000 200,000 
Transkei des ws (1879-1885) 2,535 153,582 
Tembuland ... (1885) 4,155 180,130 
Pondoland m (1894) 4,040 188,000 
Griqualand East... (1879-1885) 7,511 152,609 
Brit. S. Africa Charter (1889) 750,000 321,000 
Transvaal ais os (1900) 119,139 $70,000 
Orange River Colony (1900) 48,826 207,503 
AsIA— 
Hong Kong (littoral).. (1898) 376 100,000 
Wei-hai-wei ... oF ie — — 
Socotra “= (1886) eee 362 . 10,000 
Upper Burma (1887) : 83,473 2,046,933 
Baluchistan ... + (1876-1889) 130,000 500,000 
Sikkim... se eae (1890) e518 ... 30,000 
Rajputana (States) 128,022... 12,186,352 
Burma States (since 1881) 62,661 785,800 
— and Kashmir 80,000 2,543,952 
alay Prot’ted States (1883-1895) 24,849 620,000 
N. Borneo Company (1881) 31,106 175,000 
N. Borneo Protectorate (1888) “= — 
Sarawak » ee (1888) 50,000 ... 500,000 
British New Guinea... (1888) 90,540 350,000 
Fiji Islands (1874) 7,740 122,676 
Leeward Islands... (1871) - 7O1 ... 127,800 
Windward Islands ... (1871) a. 784 .,. 157,839 
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The list is by no means complete. It takes no account 
of several large regions which have passed under the con- 
trol of our Indian Government as Native or Feudatory 
States, but of which no statistics of area or population, even 
approximate, are available. Such are the Shan States, the 
Burma Frontier, and the Upper Burma Frontier, the dis- 
tricts of Chitral, Bajam, Swat, Waziristan, which came under 
our “sphere of influence” in 1893, and have been since 
taken under a closer protectorate. The increase of British 
India itself between 1871 and 1891 amounted to an area of 
104,993 square miles, with a population of 25,330,000, while 
no reliable measurement of the formation of new native 
States within that period and since is available. Many of 
the measurements here given are in round numbers indicative 
of their uncertainty, but they are taken, wherever available, 
from official publications of the Colonial Office, corroborated 
or supplemented from the Statesman’s Year-book. They 
will by no means comprise the full tale of our expansion 
during the thirty years, for many enlargements made by the 
several colonies themselves are omitted. But taken as they 
stand they make a formidable addition to the growth of an 
Empire whose nucleus is only 120,000 square miles, with 
40,000,000 population. 

For so small a nation to add to its domains in the 
course of a single generation an area of 4,754,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 88,000,000, is an 
historical fact of great significance. 

The character of this Imperial expansion is clearly 
exhibited in the list of new territories. 

Though, for convenience, the year 1870 has been 
taken as indicative of the beginning of a conscious policy 
of Imperialism, it will be evident that the movement did 
not attain its full impetus until the middle of the eighties. 
The vast increase of territory, and the method of wholesale 
partition which assigned to us great tracts of African land, 
may be dated from about 1885. Within fifteen years 
several millions of square miles have been added to the 
British Empire. 

Moreover, the adoption of similar modes of expansion 
by other European Powers dates from the eighties, and has 
proceeded at an accelerating pace towards the close of the 
century; the concluding years being signalised by the 
entrance of the United States of America upon a similar 
career. 


FRANCE. 
Date of Area. 

AsIA— Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Tonking and Laos... (1884-1893) 210,370 ... 13,500,000 

AFRICA- - 

Tunis oe (1881) a 50,840 1,500,060 
Sahara Regim . hon apa . 1,684,000 2,500,000 
Senegal (Extension) (1880) 200,000 3,500,000 
Military Territories (1893) 700,000 4,C00,000 
Dahomey ; (1893) 60,000 1,000,000 
Congo... oa (1884) 450,000 8.000,000 
Comoro Islands (1886) 620 53,000 
Madagascar ... (1896) 227,750 2,500,000 
OcEANIA— 
(Extensions of New Cale- 
donia and dependencies) 
GERMANY. 
Date of Area. 

AFRICA— Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Togoland (1884) 33,000 2,500,000 
Kamerun sii oi (1884) 191,130 3,500,c00 
German S.W. Africa (1884-1890) 322,450 200,000 
German E. Africa (1885-1890) 384,180 8,000,000 

AsIA— 

Kiauchau (with sphere 
of ipfluence in (1897) 200 60,000 
Shantung) - 
Kaiser Wilhelm’sLa’d (1885-1886) 70,000 110,000 
Bismarck Archipelago (1885) 20,000 188,000 
Solomon Islands (1886) 4,200 45,000 
— a (1886) 150 13,000 
Caroline Islands 
Peliso Islands (1899) 560 a alae 
Marianne Islands (1899) ose 250 2,000 
” ; ba 
— Savaii } me 29,100 


95 
RUSSIA. 
Date of Area: 

AsIA— Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Bokhara (dependency) (1873) 92,000 2,500,000 
Khiva (dependency)... (1872) 22,320 800,000 
Kwang-Tung ... wee (1898) 

Manchuria wie (1900) 
(Military occupation) 
BELGIUM. 
Date of Area. 
Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Congo Free State (1883-94) 900,000 ... 30,000,000 
PORTUGAL. 
Date of Area. 

AFRICA— Acquisition. Sq. miles. Population. 
Cape Verde Islands... (1896) 1,480 114,130 
Guinea ... kok (1886) 4,440 820,000 
Angola ... (1886) 484,800 4,119,000 
East Africa (1891) 301,00 3,120,000 

AsIA— 

Goa, Damoa, Tunis, &c. (1887) 9,036 860,000 
Macao ... a (1886) 4 78,627 


Two facts stand out conspicuously from these lists as 
characteristic of Imperialism : 

1. Almost the whole of this expansion of Great Bri- 
tain, and of the other Powers (with the exception of Russia) 
is over tropical countries, in which white men will not 
settle with their families. 

2. Nearly all the territories are thickly peopled by 
“lower races.” 

Thus this recent Imperial expansion stands entirely dis- 
tinct from the colonisation of sparsely-peopled lands in 
temperate zones, where white colonists carry with them 
the modes of government, the industrial, and other arts 
of the civilisation of the mother country. The “ occupation ” 
of these new territories is comprised in the presence of a 
small minority of white men, officials, traders, and indus- 
trial organisers, exercising political and economic sway 
over great hordes of population regarded as inferior and 
as incapable of exercising any considerable rights of self- 
government, in politics or industry. 


J. A. Hopson. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE Local Government event of the year 1900- 
1901, to which the recently issued report of the 
Local Government Board relates, was the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, a step 
which marks an important advance in the direction of 
simplifying local areas and administration. Not only 
were a varied mass of vestries, district boards, com- 
missioners, &c., superseded by bodies whose constitu- 
tion and powers approximated to those of municipal 
boroughs, but the functions of the overseers, who had 
since the Act of Elizabeth been separate independent 
authorities, were now for the first time directly con- 
ferred on the chief governing body of the district. This 
example will no doubt be followed in the provinces, 
and with the concentration of poor-law and education 
business in the hands of the town and district council, 
the ideal of ‘‘one area one authority ” will be as far as 
possible realised. 

But the present report, which is the annual index 
to the internal welfare of the country, deals, not with 
the constitution of the authorities, but with the 
Statistics of their doings. First in general interest 
come the poor-law authorities. We learn with satis- 
faction that the reduction in pauperism which has been 
going on for so long continues unchecked, and that the 
proportion of paupers to the population—just over 
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21 per 1,000—was smaller than it has ever been since 
figures were available for comparison. The actual 
number of paupers even is nearly 50,000 less than it 
was twenty years ago. This result is entirely due to the 
large reduction in outdoor pauperism, for while the 
number of inmates of workhouses has increased about 
20,000 in the last twenty years, the numbers to whom 
outdoor relief has been given in the same period has 
decreased by about 70,000. 

Among the indoor paupers there is a marked 
decrease in the able-bodied, and in the number of 
children, both matters for congratulation. With regard 
to the distribution of pauperism, it is interesting to 
note that the rural counties contain most paupers in 
proportion to population, Dorset and Hereford being 
credited with over 42 per 1,000 against 15 in Middlesex. 
London contains the largest proportion of indoor 
paupers, but, if we except Middlesex, the lowest pro- 
portion of those relieved out of the workhouse. 

We are no doubt entitled te draw from these very 
encouraging figures the inference that the internal 
prosperity of the country is still on the increase. The 
war has doubtless had its effect, not so much perhaps, 
as the cynical say, in sending the dregs of our popula- 
tion to South Africa, but in lessening the competition 
for work. But more work and better wages and 
cheaper provisions are not the whole cause of that 
decrease of 70,000 outdoor paupers. Improved ad- 
ministration by boards of Guardians, founded on a 
more widespread knowledge of the elements of political 
economy, has been perhaps the main factor in produc- 
ing this result. It was feared by some that the popu- 
larisation of the local franchise by the Act of 1894 
might lower the personnel of local bodies and impair 
the efficiency of their administration, but no grounds 
for such fears are disclosed by the present state of 
pauperism. 

While, however, the number’of paupers does not in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in the population, 
the expenditure on the relief of the poor goes up. In 
the last ten years it has risen from 6s. to 7s. 33d. per 
head of the population, while the cost of maintenance 
of each pauper has increased £1 since last year, and is 
now over £14 10s. Evidently the pauper’s standard 
of comfort has increased, and with the new dietary pre- 
scribed during the year by a philanthropic Board, it is 
likely to increase further. The rising cost of poor-law 
buildings, with the improved sanitary requirements de- 
manded by modern science, also has its effect. The per- 
nicious effect of Imperial subventions onlocal expenditure 
is well illustrated by the remarks of Mr. Davy, one of 
the inspectors, who points out how the system decreases 
the stake of the ratepayers in the economical adminis- 
tration of local bodies. A new grant received by a 
board of guardians is regarded as a windfall to be ex- 
pended on luxuries, not as a sum to be used in aid of 
the rates. Next to the administration of the poor- 
law, the most important matter with which the Local 
Government Board is charged is the preservation of 
public health. The elaborate precautions which they 
take to this end are indicated by the protective 
measures taken, happily unnecessarily, to prevent the 
spread of plague from Glasgow to England and Wales. 

Vaccination declined, as was only to be expected 
after the weak Act of 1898, but there was only a slight 
increase in small-pox in London over the two previous 
years. Other infectious diseases tended to decrease. 
An epidemic of poisoning by arsenic in beer created 
much alarm towards the end of the year, but was com- 
paratively short in its duration, and has been satis- 
factorily traced to its source. 

The public health is worth securing at any price, 
but the price paid is certainly a large one. The loans 
sanctioned by the Board have increased in thirty years 
from £268,000 to £10,830,000, and loans under local 
Acts, for which no sanction is necessary, from 
42,572,000 to 410,774,000 in the same time. The 


outstanding debt of the country is £276,000,000. 
Most of this expenditure has been incurred on sanitary 
purposes. On one growing feature of extravagance 
the report contains some very pertinent remarks, that 
is, the practice of employing counsel to represent local 
authorities at inquiries held by the Board’s inspector. 
When it is remembered that at some of these inquiries 
the opposition against which the aid of counsel is 
invoked is confined to the ratepayers themselves, the 
injustice of spending the ratepayers’ money to disperse 
their often well-founded but feebly-expressed objections 
to ambitious proposals of their representatives is 
apparent. 

Not the least interesting part of the volume is con- 
tained in the reports of the inspectors. The chief 
subject discussed is the action taken on the Board’s 
circular of August 4, 1900, which advocated the giving 
of adequate outdoor relief, the removal of children 
from the workhouse, and the better treatment of the 
aged deserving poor. Too short a time has elapsed 
for any substantial action to have been taken on these 
recommendations ; but most of the inspectors have 
some results to record. The lot of poor-law children 
is being gradually ameliorated. Cottage homes and 
scattered homes are springing up, and an increasing 
number are boarded out within the Union. We learn 
also from these reports that the system of providing 
separate cells for vagrants tends to greatly diminish 
the numbers of that sociable class ; that workhouse 
infirmaries are largely used by people who are not 
really destitute and who should properly pay for their 
medical relief; that nursing in these infirmaries is 
improving, but is still capable of further improvement ; 
that the retention of imbeciles in workhouses without 
separation from the rest of the inmates is a crying evil ; 
and finally, that women guardians may be either the 
best or the worst administrators of the poor-law. 





AFVAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


O those whose business it is to follow West African 
affairs more or less closely from January 1 to Decem- 

ber 31, nothing is more surprising than the indifference of the 
public with regard to the schemes and problems which are 
in process of development in the British West African pos- 
sessions. It is very curious when one comes to examine the 
matter dispassionately for a moment that with some thirty 
million subjects to look after, with an enormous territory 
to administer, with an ever-increasing necessity for public 
attention and public criticism to be brought to bear upon 
subjects of great and far-reaching importance to the manu- 
facturing classes of the country, and to the British taxpayer 
generally, this indifference should be so conspicuous. The re- 
cent springing into being of the gold-mining industry on the 
Gold Coast, in which some twenty millions of British capital 
have been invested, as some think, rather recklessly, does 
but accentuate the feeling of astonishment at the apathy of 
the public. And yet events are taking place in British West 
Africa which demand the closest investigation. Never 
before has it been more imperative that public opinion 
should be directed thereto. Surely British West Africa is 
worth watching from every point of view. We are doing a 
trade there of a sterling value of some ten or eleven millions ; 
we are drawing a revenue in various forms of taxation to the 
tune of a million per annum, and we are spending more than 
that. These figures, of course, fall very far short of wie 


extent of British capital sunk in the country in the shape ci 
public works, navigation, trading stations, and so on, aml 
they do not include the very considerable British trade in the 
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{creign West African colonies. ‘These are actualities 
which we should do well to remember. But the importance 
of West Africa—large as British interests involved there are 
now—lies in the future. Properly handled, West Africa 
may, in the future, be the greatest of the markets available 
for the overflow of our manufactures and our merchandise, 
a source of richness and of wealth to the British nation when 
the West Indies are quite played out, when South Africa hos 
become a costly burden, when Protectionism and the diffe- 
rential tariff have caused us more damage than they do at 
present. West Africa is of greater potential value to us in 
a commercial sense than even thos2 great self-governing 
colonies of ours—Australia and Canada. Judiciously dealt 
with, its prolific people, aided by the natural fertility uf their 
incomparable soil, may do for us what they have done for 
the Caucasian race in an alien land—and more. And, after 
the certain crash has come and gone, and the “ Jungle” 
market has recovered alike its sanity and got rid of iis 
swindles, West Africa—British West Africa—may once mre 
figure in the world’s history as the foremost gold-producing 
region of the globe. It is high time the average Englishman 
—the man in the street-—should begin to take an intelligent 
interest in this vast country, should try and learn 
something about it, for it is still terra incognita 
to the majority of the public. It is _ especially 
necessary that men who hold liberal and generous 
views as regards the treatment of subject races 
should bestir themselves and bring a reasoned judgment to 
bear upon problems of West African administration, so long, 
that is, as the epithet of “ sentimentalists” does not frighten 
them from the path of duty. What British West Africa 
needs perhaps more than anything else just now is the 
infusion of a spirit of broad and tolerant liberalism, of that 
spirit which has played so great a part in the creation and 
consolidation of Britain ‘over-seas. The application of 
liberal thought is required to check the dangerous and 
fashionable tendency to rush things, the ceaseless and 
insane use of force which has been so marked a feature of 
the last few years. ‘The growth of liberal ideas, based upon 
authentic information, is essential, to wield a wholesome 
influence opposed to the faulty conceptions of the hour. 
For, let it be well understood, West Africa is like no other 
portion of our Empire. We are there dealing with peoples 
in a primitive state of society, peoples whose ethical develop- 
iment has undergone practically no change for thousands of 
years. ‘The Negro with whom the Carthaginians traded, the 
Negro whom Dieppe merchants and Portuguese adven- 
turers observed putting out from his surf-beaten coast in 
canoes to visit the strange craft with wings and the still 
stranger white men inside it, was the Negro of to-day. He 
has not changed, except in the coast towns, where he has, if 
anything, deteriorated—advanced in exceptional cases. 
‘These primitive peoples have nevertheless a well-defined, 
though unwritten, code of laws: they are passionately 
attached to their land: conservative to a degree: easily led 
if kindly treated, but no less easily prone to utter stagnation 
and sullen opposition, breaking out at times into gusts of 
sudden fury, if the fundamental principles which rule their 
conduct and their mode of thought be roughly handled, 
trampled upon, and overthrown. Political mistakes can 
elsewhere be remedied by contrary legislation, but in West 
Africa the effects of administrative error are counteracted 
with the utmost difficulty. If once the Negro’s trust in the 
Furopean is shaken, confidence takes years to restore, and 
the lack of it leads to complete discouragement, loss of a 
desire to produce, and a consequent falling off in trade, which 
is the backbone of the country’s prosperity, the cash-box 
from whence the wherewithal to govern is drawn. Energy 
directed through the proper channels is life-giving: through 
improper channels death dealing, not always, or even gene- 
rally at first, but in the tong run inevitably so. We have 
seen a deal of energy displayed of late in British West 
Africa. It came after half a century of absolute neglect on 
the part of successive Governments, Conservative and 
Liberal. In its early stages the new era was cordially wel- 
comed and received cordial support from people of all 
shades of political thought, who rejoiced to see the govern- 


ing Power taking some interest in the affairs of West Africa. 
But this new-found energy has overreached itself. It is now 
doing more harm than good. It is being misdirected. 
There is too much killing going on and not enough states- 
manship displayed. The time has come to call a halt and 
plead for a little breathing space. West Africa is being 
made the happy hunting ground of impulsive youngsters 
seeking military distinction and advancement, which can 
only be obtained by fighting, fighting anywhere and every- 
where : solong as there is fighting, little else matters. It is 
their profession, and it would be hard indeed if arduous 
campaigns in a detestable climate did not bring some re- 
ward. Against ‘iem there is no complaint, but against the 
political conception which deems that West Africa needs 
their presence in such numbers. There are too many mili- 
tary men in West Africa, and too many mercenary troops, 
picked as a rule from the worst elements of tke population, 
not too well kept in hand, and not always paid according 
to agreement. It is playing with a powder magazine, lighted 
pipe in mouth. In West Africa disorganisation and chaos 
follow in the wake of the Maxim. The administrative sys- 
tem does not appear elastic enough to build up what mili- 
tarism has pulled down. The ruins are left, and a ruin, 
politically or socially, it is impossible, or very nearly so, to 
gaivanise into life. The authorities are going the surest 
way to convince the British public, when the reaction from 
the present fever sets in, that West Africa is a white 
elephant. And that would be a thousand pities, because 
West Africa is our most valuable tropical possession. 


M. 





THE PERSIAN TRADE QUESTION, 


RKDINARILY the average Englishman is extremely 
apathetic on the subject of his country’s trade with 
Persia, and especially with the interior of that progressive 
land, but when Russia or any other of his rivals makes an 
effort to further commercial intercourse with it, he suddenly 
develops a keen interest in the matter. That is what he is 
doing just now, and the question has been brought to his 
particular atjention by the decision of Russia to proceed 
forthwith with the construction of the railway to connect 
the Trans-Caspian line with the province of Khorassan. 
Political considerations not unnaturally become prominent 
with every successive Russian movement towards the Persian 
Gulf and Afghanistan, and no doubt this new line will be 
of strategic importance in the somewhat remote event of a 
descent upon India. But its main value to Russia will lie 
in the aid it will furnish to the development of trade with 
a part of the world that is not so readily tapped from any 
other quarter; and as the Russian invasion promises in the 
future to work considerable injury to British interests which 
have suffered more than a little in the past from this cause, 
it seems to the present writer that the commercial side is the 
only one deserving of immediate attention. 

India is better situated for trade with certain parts of 
Persia than any of the manufacturing districts of Russia or 
the United Kingdom. But India does not produce many 
commodities marketable in the interior of Persia. Cotton 
goods and tea are among the most conspicuous, and con- 
cerning the latter, Mr. Ringler Thomson, the Vice-Consul 
at Meshed, under Mr. Ney Elias, had occasion to remark 
five years ago upon the anomaly that “while Indian black 
tea has been steadily driving the Chinese article out of 
most of the far-distant markets of the world, Chinese green 
tea in a short space of time, and apparently without an 
effort, drove the Indian article clean out of its own market,” 
one of the oddest points of the situation being that all the 
Chinese tea for Central Asia came first to Bombay, and was 
marketed from there. For cottons there is a good demand, 
and our sheetings find a sale because the Russians send 
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little of that variety, while our shirtings are such excellent 
value, in quality and price, that so far they have been 
unassailed. But in other classes of cottons this rival is 
making strides year by year. To encourage the sale of 
Russian cotton goods in Khorassan, and also the export of 
raw cotton from Khorassan to Russia, the Government of 
the last country grants a bounty on all cotton piece-goods 
sent to Khorassan, provided that, with the proceeds of the 
sale, the exporters buy and send back raw cotton to Russia. 
Accordingly, four Armenians are posted at the town of 
Nishapur selling cotton piece-goods and buying raw cotton. 
Russia also has a virtual monopoly in this particular market 
of sugar, petroleum oil, candles, and some other products. 
It is no matter of reproach to us that this should be so. 
Contiguity and better means of communication give the 
Russians an advantage which we cannot match, save hy 
means of a railway from the Gulf or through Baluchistan to 
Yezd, or one of the other big markets. . Possibly we might 
obtain some such concession as this if we were to insist 
upon it strenuously, and we notice that the papers, which 
scream themselves into fits over Russian aggression in 
Persia, find in the permission to build a telegraph wire from 
Baluchistan to Kashan evidence that, as the Globe puts it: 
“The Persian monarch has not fallen so completely under 
Russian dominance as is given out at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow,” and that, “ taken in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of the caravan route v/@ Nushki, the inner significance 
of the joint enterprise is that England judges the time come 
to oppose the Russification of her political moiety of Iran.” 
But the present fact is that our own means of reaching the 
remoter markets of Persia are slow and thoroughly bad, 
while the Russians have excellent lines of communication, 
which they have carefully perfected, and of which they do 
not omit to take the fullest advantage. 

Moscow is the principal centre of trade in Russia, and 
from Moscow to Meshed the distance is 2,300 miles. But 
by rail to Nizhni Novgorod, steamer down the Volga, and 
across the Caspian Sea to Ozanada, rail to Ashkabad, and 
from this place the excellent cart road, which the Russians 
caused the Persian Government to make for them, Meshed 
can be reached from Moscow in a fortnight. Allow another 
week for the more leisurely transit of merchandise, and 
goods can be placed on the market in Khorassan within 
three weeks. From Odessa by way of Batoum, Baku, and 
Ozanada some days may be saved. ‘There is no caravan 
journey, and no difficulty about transport and supplies during 
the seven days’ road journey from Ashkabad to Meshed. 
Conveyance of merchandise along these routes is not done 
for nothing, but the cost is small when compared with that 
of landing Indian and English goods in the same locality. 
We have the option of three main routes to Meshed—by sea 
from India to Bandar Abbas, and then by caravan, vid Kir- 
man; by sea from India to Bandar Abbas, and then by 
caravan vid Yezd from England wid Constantinople, Tre- 
bizond, Tabriz, and Teheran. From Bandar Abbas 
to Meshed is forty marches; by way of Yezd 
the journey is longer, but Yezd is a central market 
whither Bombay goods are consigned in large quan- 
tities, and some of them bought by the Meshed merchants. 
The third route includes a caravan journey of 1,600 miles, 
the first part over high ground, which in winter is snow- 
bound. It will be seen, therefore, that all three routes in- 
volve long and difficult caravan journeys, troubles with car- 
riers, forwarding agents, and Customs officials. Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that Russia should be pushing trade to 
good purpose in northern Persia, in spite of the greater dis- 
tance from Moscow ? Short of railway communication from 
the south, it is not possible to see how the difficulties with 
which Indian and English traders have to contend can be so 
far neutralised as to place us on equal terms with Russia. 
The unification, too, of the Russian Customs duties alonz 
the whole line of frontier from the Caspian to the Pamirs 
has told seriously against British interests with Russian 
Turkestan, and at the same time has fostered relations be- 
tween the Persians and the people on the other side of the 
frontier line. Under the law of 1895, the importation of all 


European and Anglo-Indian goods, except green and black 
tea, muslin, indigo, some drugs, gems, and shoes, was pro- 
hibited, and even the excepted articles were saddled with 
heavy duties, while all Persian and Afghan goods we1e 
charged with an impost of no more than 5 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


R. D. 





THE LAST WELSH PRINCE. 


ITHERTO it has been taken for granted that 
L with the death of Prince Llewelyn and his 
brother David in 1282 the royal line of Wales became 
extinct. Mr. Edward Owen, of the India Office, has 
recently proved in the Zvansactions of the Cymmro- 
dorton Society that this was not so, but that the last 
male descendant of Llewelyn the Great only died a 
century after. 

Llewelyn, the last Prince, was survived by three 
brothers. Owen, the eldest, lived and died an obscure 
country gentleman in Carnarvonshire, and left no issue. 
The turbulent David, who had been created an English 
baron, was tried for high treason after Llewelyn’s 
death, and was hanged, drawn, and quartered. The 
youngest, Roderick, became a pensioner of the English 
King, married an English heiress, and lived and died in 
England. His only son, Thomas, succeeded to two 
small estates in England, and one manor in Wales, but 
he was always in want of money, and almost all the 
traces left of him are concerned with his dealings with 
money-lenders. 

He left, however, at his death in 1363 a son named 
Owen, who redeemed his family’s fame, who became a 
hero of romance even in the brightest age of chivalry, 
and whose tragic death was in keeping with the un- 
happy traditions of his ancient house. 

Owen ap Thomas ap Roderick—as he is styled 
in the State papers—seems to have been a generous, 
high-spirited, and fearless lad, well fitted for the task 
of restoring the fallen fortunes of his house and race. 
In early life he grew dissatisfied with his position as a 
needy and suspected sojourner among his hereditary 
foes. He fled to the Court of France, where he was 
received with the honours due to the rightful Prince of 
Wales. He fought against the English at Poictiers in 

350, and the glamour of his name drew many a 
Welshman away from the standard of the Black Prince. 

On the conclusion of peace between the English 
and French, Yenain de Galles—as ‘‘ Owen of Wales” 
was called by his new friends—became captain of one 
of those free companies which spread terror throughout 
the mountains of Switzerland and the plains of 
Lombardy. When war broke out again between 
England and France, Owen returned once more, 
and led an expedition in 1372 against Guernsey, 
which all but captured the island from the English 
garrison. He was, however, recalled to fight the 
English in France and Spain, and we find him appearing 
in Brittany as an honoured comrade-in-arms to the 
noblest knight of Christendom, Bertrand du Guesclin, 
‘‘and bore himself so well,” says the old chronicler, 
‘that he was greatly praysed and well beloved with 
the French King and with all the lords.” 

The pitiful story of Prince Owen’s death six years 
later is told with simple pathos in the vivid pages of 
Froissart, who was his contemporary, and perhaps an 
acquaintance. Owen was at the time laying siege to 


Mortagne-sur-Gironde. 
‘* This Yuan of Wales,” so runs the old chronicler’s 
story as translated by Lord Berners in 1523—‘‘ hadde 
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an usage beyng before Mortayne at the siege, that 
gladlyin the mornyng when he was up and redy, he wolde 
come before the castell, and sytte downe and kembe his 
heed a good long space, and syt and beholde the castell 
and the country about, beynge out of doute or feare of 


any thynge.” Now, ‘‘on a mornyng  betymes, 
wha’ the wether was fayre and_ cleare,” his 
body servant, John Lambe, came to him as 
he was thus sitting ‘‘on an olde _ stocke of 
wode.” 


Lamb had been Prince Owen’s squire for 
nearly a year, and had completely won his confidence. 
He had pretended to bring Owen tidings from his 
beloved Wales, where he said all men were looking 
anxiously to Owen for deliverance from the English 
yoke. Early this summer morning, ‘‘every man 
beynge in their lodgynges aslepe,” Owen bade Lamb 
fetch his comb. Lamb went into the tent, but ‘‘ the 
devyll entred into him, for besyde the combe, he 
brought with hym a lytell Javelyne of Spayne with a 
large heed of steel, and with the same strake this Yuan 
as he sate, clene through out the body, so yt he fell 
downe starke deed.” 

This was the end of Owen, the last of the princely 
line of Wales, when barely forty years old, ‘‘ slayne by 
great unhap and treason.” His assassin fled for refuge 
to the castle, where the English captain reluctantly 
afforded him protection. Mr. Edward Owen has proved 
beyond doubt from State papers preserved in the 
Record Office that the murder of the gallant ‘‘Owen 
of Wales” was premeditated by the English King’s 
Council and deliberately planned by the English officials 
at Bordeaux. The miscreant Lamb and his aiders 
were liberally rewarded by the English Government, 
and Lamb's receipt for the price of blood is still among 
our records. He continued in the English service, and 
was entrusted with various duties and sums of money 
which necessitated entries in the public accounts. He 
survived his murdered master many years, but nothing 
is known of his death. 

‘‘ Owen of Wales” fell in the zenith of his fame, 
and was interred in the Church of St. Legere, on the 
banks of the Gironde, mourned by the chivalry of 
France, ‘*‘ good knyghtes and _ squiers, Bretons, 
Poictevyns, and Frenchmen, who had greatter desyre 
to conquere the Castell than they hadde before, and 
thought never to departe thens tyll they had wonne it, 
or elles reysed by puyssance, they wolde so fayne have 
ben revenged of the dethe of Yuan of Wales.” 

A tragic end, truly, to the heir of a hundred 
Kings, around whom clustered the hopes, the dreams, 
and the prophecies of his countrymen, but can we 
doubt that Prince Owen of Wales was happier in the 
occasion and manner of his death than was Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, the darling of the Scottish Clans, and 
the last of the Stuarts? 


W. LI. W. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


~URTHER withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
iz England for Germany, and the steady absorption, on 
centinental account, of all available supplies of the metal in 
the open market, have once more directed the attention of 
money-dealers to the instability of present conditions. Float- 
ing funds have been so abundant, owing partly to the large 
accumulations and rapid disbursements on Government 
account, and also to the usual influence of the uncertainty 
attending a state of war, that there has been strong tempta- 
tion to compete for bills, thus driving down discount rates. 


With quotations higher, both in Paris and Berlin, foreign 
balances on this market are naturally withdrawn, and the 
movement will continue from time to time, as recently 
pointed out in these columns, until the inequality is re- 
dressed. A rise in the Bank rate is expected in con- 
nection with these withdrawals, which have aggregated one 
and a quarter millions during the past week. ‘Ihe enormous 
preponderance of trade and financial transactions with the 
United States renders, however, the American exchange a 
still more important factor in our Money market conditions, 
and the fears of a gold drain across the Atlantic—generally 
on a large scale when once commenced—are distinctly less 
than hitherto. Cotton shipments have been unusually de- 
layed, but even allowing for this fact the strength of rates 
for sterling remittances implies the existence of some im- 
portant counter currents to affect ordinary trade require- 
ments at this season. These are doubtless to be found in 
the necessities of the large railroad and other combinations 
in the United States to secure financial assistance in this 
market to carry through the large “ deals” still incomplete. 
The public have not absorbed the large creations of paper 
capital involved, and careful financing is still required. Such 
purchases as have been consummated on American account 
of tobacco businesses and steamships also imply the trans- 
mission of funds to this country, and help to obviate the 
necessity of bullion shipments, the most wasteful form of 
payment, in discharge of trade balances. 


When the London and Globe Finance Corporation was 
placed in voluntary liquidation in January last, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that a scheme of reconstruction 
should be prepared by the directors in conjunction with the 
liquidators. ‘The task had apparently hitherto proved be- 
yond the powers of the parties concerned ; but an applica- 
tion to be made next week for the compulsory liquidation 
of the concern has elicited a characteristic circular from Mr. 
Whitaker Wright, “late managing director,” in which an 
amalgamation is proposed with the two other unfortunate 
concerns, formed under the ‘same auspices, the British 
America Corporation and the Standard Exploration Com- 
pany. As these two companies are already being wound-up 
by the Official Liquidator, it is obvious that the consent of 
the Courts will have to be obtained, which is not likely until 
the third derelict has been subjected to a thorough over- 
hauling. The investigations already made of the joint trans- 
actions between the three concerns must have shown the 
necessity for all being treated to the like sanitary process. 
Great credit is taken in the circular for the connection of 
the London and Globe Corporation with the Lake View and 
Ivanhoe properties, and it was, in truth, the success attend- 
ing these ventures which conferred the credit and influence 
subsequently misused. The following reference to the deal- 
ings in Lake View shares which brought about the failure of 
the company is instructive: “ That it would have proved a 
most profitable transaction for both companies (Globe and 
British America), not only enabling them to recoup their 
less of the year before, but to make a handsome profit on 
the top of it, will be quite apparent to you when you are in- 
formed that at one time we could account for 350,000 Lake 
View shares, whereas there are only 250,000 in the capital 
of the company. This means that the market was oversold 
to the extent of 100,000 shares, and had there been that 
loyalty which we had a right to expect on the part of asso- 
ciates whom we took into our confidence, a great coup would 
have been made for the joint account of the companies re- 
ferred to, the amount of which we leave you to estimate.” 
That 


the “corner” did not come off was, as 
is well known, due to sales of shares on which 
advances had been made, such sales and advances 


being now the subject of legal proceedings. Their 
disclosure in the course of official winding-up should 
go further to discredit speculation by joint stock company, 
and incidentally some revelations as to newspapers of the 
baser sort, such as were furnished in the Hooley case, may, 
it is rumoured, be expected. 


While the annual bankruptcy statistics show a lament- 
able total of losses suffered by the investing public, there are 
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still prizes to be drawn in the joint stock lottery. Outside 
the Mining market it is not often that such a record is 
shown as that of the South African Supply and Cold Storage 
Company, whose report has just been issued. The com- 
pany was only formed two years ago to take over the pro- 
vision business of Messrs. Combrinck and Co., in Cap 
Colony. The capital consists of £150,000 in Seven per 
Cent. Preference shares and £300,000 in Ordinary 
shares. The two years’ operations have sufficed for 
the accumulation of a reserve fund of 1,000,000, 
while the shareholders have received dividends of 
gos. on each £1 share, now standing at £10 
and upwards. Another business in Capetown has 
been acquired, and subsidiary companies have been started 
in Natal. Government contracts have, of course, been tie 
foundation of the huge profits thus shown, and their con- 
tinuance depends on the duration of the war; but a large 
business is assured for some time to come, and with all tie 
misery and loss suffered in South Africa it is satisfactory to 
note that local Dutch interests are well represented in the 
list of shareholders. Another concern less dependent on 
temporary causes of success is the cotton spinning business of 
Messrs. Coats, which returns its shareholders 20 per cent. 
by way of dividends, while setting aside handsome sums for 
reserve and suspense accounts. As the pioneer company 
of international undertakings, it sets a good example in 
finance and in business methods. 

The Stock Exchange Settlement has passed off more 
smoothly than expected in view of the heavy decline which 
had taken place in West African mining shares. Safety has 
been secured simply by the fact that the speculative account 
has been gradually reduced by the unwillingness of dealers 
to grant “carry-over” facilities in any but the best estab- 
lished companies. In all departments, indeed, the specula- 
tive position is so small that a rapid rise might be estab- 
lished with any recovery in confidence on the part of the 
public. 


E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


AN APPEAL TO ENGLISH WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Even allowing for the fallacies of figures, it is 
appalling to see that some of the camps, where we com- 
pulsorily hold the wives and children of our foes in the 
field (having destroyed their homes), are becoming veritable 
charnel-houses, and this in spite of local effort on our part. 
Circumstances so special demand special treatment. 

Is it reasonable to.say of such a people that surrender 
is the true remedy ? What should we think of Englishmen 
who were for the unconditional surrender of their country, 
even to save the lives and fortunes of their families ? We 
should rightly hold them in contempt, and in this case, as 
has been said, the men cannot, and the women will not, 
surrender. Why should not conciliation even now be tried ? 
Have they and we not suffered enough ? Why deepen the 
dark shadows of the future ? 

The bulk of the victims are helpless, innocent children. 
England is one of the most humane countries in Europe. 


Mothers of England ! What sacrifice do you not gladly 
undergo for your own dear children ? Where are your 
hearts to-day ? Realise the meaning of the awful facts 
before us. Press urgently for conciliation. Press at least 
for the trial of such suggestions as doctors and nurses on 
the spot surely have to give. Who can doubt that one 
glimpse at these terrible, pathetic scenes, or into the future, 
would move all hearts to act together ? 


Yours, &c., 


STEPHEN Ek. GLADSTONE. 


Hawarden Rectory, October 24, 1901. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—In view of the appalling returns of mortality in 
the concentration camps, just published by the Govern- 
ment, may we point out to those whose hearts go out to the 
surviving women and children that they can help them 
practically by working for the Boer Women and Children’s 
Clothing Fund ? 

Since November, 1900, we have sent to Capetown 
eighty-three bales and cases of clothing, all of which have 
been forwarded to the camps as opportunity offered. 

We hear frequently from South Africa that clothing is 
needed as urgently as ever, and expressions of gratitude 
from those who have had the distribution of it, and those 
who have received it, show how warmly it is welcomed and 
how much it is appreciated. 

Winter sewing circles are now being started again, and 
recruits are invited to join them. ‘Those who prefer doing 
the work at home can obtain large or small parcels of cut- 
out garments free of charge. Carriage both ways will be 
paid if necessary. 

New clothes, materials, and money may be sent to 
Miss LE. D. Bradby, 19, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, London, 
W., who will be glad to give further information. 

Clothes that have been already worn should be sent 
to Mrs. Mackail, 6, Pembroke-gardens, London, W. 

It is particularly requested that all second-hand clothes 
may be sent to this address, and that only such as are clean, 
good, and in thorough repair may be given.—Yours [aith- 
fully, 

EK. OsBoRNE MorGan, Chairman. 


M. A. Currry, Hon. Treasurer. 


KE. D. Brapsy, Hon. Sec. 


lor the Committee, October 22. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Dr. Garnett has been gleaning in the field of his- 
torical parallels between our war with the Boers and those 
waged against (the Numidians would probably have said 
by) Rome in North Africa in the days of Tiberius. It is 
not an unprofitable study to those who are willing to be 
taught by the past, but a bootless task to those who regard 
its obvious lessons as so many “ remarkable coincidences.” 

May I be allowed to add my quota, taken 
not from the history of ancient Rome, but from 
that of my own country? My authority is the 


famous Welsh ‘Tacitus, Gerald the Welshman (Giraldus 
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Cembrensis), whose remarkable Ztinerary of Wales, dedi- 
cated to Archbishop Langton, was completed about 1207, 
and who, in 1189, accompanied Henry IT. on his last expe- 
dition into France. On that monarch’s death he wa; 
immediately sent by Richard I. to Wales to persuade his 
ccuntrymen not to enter on a struggle for their indepen- 
dence—a struggle, be it noted, which, despite all England 
could do against them, the Welsh kept up for more than 
three hundred years afterwards. 

For insight and foresight it would be difficult to match 
Giraldus’s last three chapters, entitled respectively—* In 
what manner this nation is to be overcome,”—“In what 
manner Wales, when conquered, should be governed ”—and 
(most pertinent of all) “In what manner this nation may 
resist and revolt.” The last is so apropos of the situation 
in South Africa to-day that I make no apology for giving it 
(by your kind permission) “at large” so that your readers 
may judge for themselves : 

_ “Having hitherto so partially and elaborately spoken in 
favour of the English, and being equally connected by birth 
with each nation, justice demands that we should argue on 
both sides; let us, therefore, at the close of our work, turn 
our attention towards the Welsh, and briefly, but effectually, 
instruct them in the art of resistance. If the Welsh were 
more commonly accustomed to the Gallic mode cf arming, 
and depended more on steady fighting than on their agility, 
if their princes were unanimous and inseparable in their 
defence—or, rather, if they had only one prince, and 
that a good one—this nation, situated in so powertul, 
strong, and inaccessible a country, could hardly 
ever be completely overcome. If, therefore, they would 
be inseparable, they would become insuperable, being 
assisted by these three circumstances: a country well 
defended by Nature, a people both contented and accus- 
tomed to live upon little, a community whose nobles as well 
as privates are instructed in the use of arms ; and especially 
as the English fight for power, the Welsh for liberty; the 
one to procure gain, the other to avoid loss; the English 
hirelings for money, the Welsh patriots for their country. 
The English, I say, fight in order to expel the natural inhabi- 
tants from the island, and secure to themselves the posses- 
sion of the whole; but the Welsh maintain the conflict, that 
they, who have so long enjoyed the sovereignty of the whole 
kingdom, may at least find a hiding-place in the worst corner 
of it, amongst woods and marshes, and, banished, as it were, 
for their offences, may there in a state of poverty, for a 
limited time, perform penances for the excesses they com- 
mitted in the days of their prosperity. For the per- 
petual remembrance of their former greatness, the re- 
collection of their Trojan descent, and the high and 
continued majesty of the kingdom of Britain may 
draw forth many a latent spark of animosity and 
encourage the daring spirit of rebellion. Hence, during the 
military expedition which King Henry II. made in our days 
against South Wales, an old Welshman at Pencadair, who 
had faithfully adhered to him, being desired to give his 
opinion about the Royal army, and whether he thought that 
of the rebels would make resistance, and what would be the 
final event of this war, replied: ‘ This nation, O King, may 
now, as in former times, be harassed, and in a great mea- 
sure weakened and destroyed by your and other Powers, 
and it will often prevail by its laudable exertions ; but it 
can never be totally subdued through the wrath of man 
unless the wrath of God shall concur. Nor do I think that 
any other nation than this of Wales, or any other language, 
whatever may hereafter come to pass, shall, in the day of 
severe examination before the Supreme Judge, answer for 
this corner of the earth.’” (Bohn’s Edition, pp. 521 and 
522.) 


“Tt can never be totally subdued,” testify to a deeper 
appreciation, on the part of this twelfth century ecclesiastic, 
of the vitality and potentiality of the national spirit than is 
possessed by our rulers in the twentieth—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED ‘T. Davies. 
41, North John-street, Liverpool. 


THE APOLOGY OF LORD GEORGE 


HAMILTON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have just read an article in Ze Speaker of 
August 24 on India, entitled “ The Apology of Lord George 


Hamilton.” It is impossible that its matter and, in par- 
ticular, its tone should advance the interests of England or 
India. ‘The writer brings most serious charges and im- 
putes the lowest motives to everyone connected with our 
rule. There is not a word of praise or sympathy, no credit 
is given for good intentions. Englishmen in India are 
depicted as a band of cruel and rapacious plunderers. ‘There 
is no hint of a Governor-General who, for his ability, and 
courage, and sympathy, and impartiality, is trusted by every 
section of the community, native and European alike ; of 
the devoted work done by all classes, official and non- 
official, during the time of stress ; of the countless religious 
and philanthropic bodies, of the strenuous and successful 
efforts of the Government to promote the physical and 
moral health of the body politic. No; your writer believes 
that the whole Indian system is devised “to enable loco- 
motive makers, railway contractors, and the holders of 
guaranteed stock to have a good time.” Iss this view of India 
likely to lead to a right judgment in all things ? Such a 
view of our rule in India was not taken by Sir George 
‘Trevelyan, son of the most liberal of Indian officials, and 
1 do not think you will get the Liberal party to endorse it. 
I will notice first a minor point, which, however, is 
very characteristic of the whole article. Your writer tells 
us that “the Pioneer does not go in for humanity.” It is 
astonishing to readers of the Pioneer to find it, the leading 
Indian newspaper, charged with inhumanity. Everyone 
acquainted with it knows that the charge is utterly unten- 
able. The Pioneer aims at representing all interests in the 
community and dealing fairly with all; it yields to none in 
its concern for the welfare of the peasant, and it discusses 
political questions with a saneness which compares favour- 
ably with most newspapers published in England. 
However, if your writer is correct, the sooner the 
Pioncer and every other trace of England is rooted out of 
India the better. He distinctly asserts that “our rule 
is bleeding India to death.” For a crime of that descrip- 


tion no punishment could be too great, and it is 
the duty of all who hold that view to put an 
end to our rule at once. Nopeaceful reform can 


avail in the case of blood-stained wretches who stand by 
the deathbed of a continent. But your writer does not 
commit to paper the inevitable corollary. The corollary 
need not be drawn only because the hideous picture called 
up by your writer—of the English in India as inhuman and 
greedy tyrants—is a figment of his imagination. ‘The 
indian Government, being in the hands of fallible men, 1s 
far from perfect, but there never existed rulers to whom the 
guiding principle of action was so indubitably the good of 
their subjects. According to Z'he Speaker, their only care 
is to fill their pockets. India gets, we are told, no return 
for the salaries and pensions for the military and civil 
establishment. Nothing whatever, except peace and law 
and order, and security for every man to follow his legiti- 
mate calling. This is what India gets in return for the pay 
and pensions of the little band of civil and military officers 
who guide and protect three hundred millions of humaa 
beings. “India pays tribute, under another name,” it seems, 
“in the shape of guaranteed interest on the thousands of 
miles of railways that are not wanted and can never pay.” 
1 wonder if the writer has ever stood at an Indian railway 
station, and watched the surging crowds swarm on the 
platform and press into the third-class carriages. Are these 
misguided beings going through all this trouble to swell the 
dividends of greedy Englishmen, or do they travel for their 
own profit or pleasure? Surely, the second hypothesis is 
more plausible. 

As the Government is charged with an utter disregard 
of the welfare of the people, I give one or two com- 
paratively trifling instances to the contrary out of an in- 
finite number of similar cases. ‘Till very recently every 
native bitten by a rabid animal—a terribly common occur- 
rence in this country—had before him the prospect of a 
horrible death. The Government established a Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli, and during the last year hundreds of 
lives have been saved. 





— 
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In the past decade, although the population of the 
Punjab has largely increased, the number of blind persons 
has diminished by four thousand. This admirable result 
in the dusty, glaring Punjab, where blindness is a prevalent 
curse, is due to the careful, systematic measures taken to 
combat the evil by the Civil Surgeons—men who, accord- 
ing to your writer, draw their pay without giving any 
return. 

Government dispensaries, to which the English resi- 
dents subscribe, are established all over India, and the 
poorest natives obtain from them medical advice and medi- 
cine gratis. A Government which, like Job in the days of 
his prosperity, is eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, 
deserves a better reward than sneers, and insinuations, and 
reckless charges. 

There is certainly a serious defect in our rule. 
Although the subordinate service is much purer than it 
used to be, there is still a great deal of corruption in it, 
especially in the lowest ranks. This fault is being success- 
fully dealt with by the educational system which the Govern- 
ment devised and in part supplies with funds, but which is 
carried out chiefly by private enterprise. Aligarh College 
is well known for the public spirit and high sense of duty 
with which it inspires its students, and in a humbler way 
Meerut College pursues the same work. Two well- 
educated graduates recently left its teaching staff to 
take up the important post of Deputy Collector, and two 
others are going up next year for the same appointments. 
Education has already had a very favourable effect upon 
the character and ability of native public servants, and the 
yearly influx of well-trained young men of this class will, in 
time, quite revolutionise it. The giving of education and 
of a pure administration is usually considered by Liberals as 
a boon. At any rate, it has no analogy to the process of 
bleeding to death. 

I have written at considerable length, but the im- 
portance of my subject must be my excuse. It would be a 
misfortune if any considerable body of my countrymen at 
home were to adopt the belief put forward by the article in 
question—that the English in India, of whose work they 
have always been taught to be proud, are a mere gang of 
plunderers.—Yours faithfully, 


W. A. H. 
Meerut, September 17, 1gor. 


[If our correspondent had read the numerous articles 
and notes which have appeared upon India during the last 
two years in Zhe Speaker he would have found many 
appreciative references to the splendid work done by 
the Civil Service of India. The article in Zhe Speaker 
of August 24 was in our opinion a necessary and timely 
criticism upon Lord George Hamilton’s speech. We regret 
that the whole article has been misconceived and misrepre- 
sented by our correspondent. How far this misconception 
(and misrepresentation) goes will be understood if we quote 
one sentence from that article: “It is at this moment, 
with a succession of famines past, and a _ chronic 
famine ahead, with a peasantry ground to the bone 
with toil and privation, at a time when remedial 
measures, when the reconstruction of the whole agrarian 
economy, are needed to save and restore the peasantry, that 
we are asked to rejoice at India’s recuperative power, to 
sanction fresh armanents and additional millions to enable 
locomotive makers, railway contractors, and the holders of 
Guaranteed Stock to have a good time.” There is no 
statement or suggession here that “the whole Indian sys- 
tem is devised,” &c., nor did we say that English rule is 
bleeding India to death, nor, of course, that the English in 
India are a mere gang of plunderers. In the interests of 
India and not without knowledge of its present economic 
and financial resources and system of taxation we ventured 
to criticise the Indian Budget. We shall perform that duty 
next year, even at the risk of drawing another lively cari- 
cature from our correspondent.—Epb. Speaker.] 


REVIEWS. 


A SANE IMPERIALIST. 


IMPERIUM ET LiBeRTAS: A Study in History and Politics. By 
yy Holland. London: Edward Arnold. 1901. Pp. 375. 
12s. 6d. net. 


AMID all the wild and vague talk of Empire and Imperialism 
we welcome Mr. Holland’s book as a serious attempt to 
determine what a reasonable and moderate Imperialism 
really means. In popular controversy the term appears to 
have two meanings, and those who use it, whether as a 
weapon of offence or of defence, tend to slide from one 
usage to another with bewildering rapidity. At one time 
the Imperialist appears merely as the defender of the existing 
order. Here, he tells us, is this great Empire, the greatest 
the world has ever seen. Never mind how it came about. 
Here it is, a great fact, a virtual though not explicit federa- 
tion of fifty million English-speaking people, a firm but 
benevolent and effective rule of three hundred million 
coloured people. Here is a quarter or a third of the world 
knit together in peace, with the maximum of political 
freedom. Now I, says the Imperialist, am for maintaining 
this splendid heritage of a “ free, tolerant, and unaggressive 
Empire,” and passing it on intact to our descendants. The 
Little Englander is for letting it go. I am not for aggression, 
but merely for maintaining, while the opposite party are for 
scuttle and surrender. ‘This is one voice of Imperialism, 
the mild voice, the persuasive, heard at Liberal and religious 
gatherings, and occasionally at Peace societies. The other 
voice is heard on the platform on the outbreak of wars or 
at times when military operations are going well. It exhorts 
to war or the demands that lead to war, to annexations, to 
military severity, to the suppression of constitutional 
liberties, to martial law, to military executions. It does not 
defend freedom, nor advocate tolerance, nor protest against 
aggression. 

The main criticism that can be passed on Mr. Holland’s 
valuable book is that he does not discriminate between these 
two meanings of Imperialism. His own Imperialism is of the 
unaggressive kind, but though he speaks often and with 
approval of the growth of the Imperial spirit in recent times, 
he nowhere appears to recognise that this new spirit is in its 
practical manifestation more opposed to his own view than 
are his views to those of Mr. Morley or Mr. Courtney. ‘The 
aim of his work is to explain and justify by an analytic and 
historical survey the form of Imperial unity which was peace- 
fully evolving throughout the late Queen’s reign, until its 
growth was rudely checked by the South African War. In 
this evolution, as Mr. Holland shows, Imperial unity and 
Colonial liberty were growing side by side, or rather as 
different elements of one organic whole. Mr. Holland deals 
at length with the historical cases of the American Colonies 
and of Canada, and with the pending question of Ireland, 
but he leaves South Africa out of account, and therefore 
does not reach the question, though he is once or twice 
near the edge of it, whether his Imperialism is not closer to 
the Liberal than to the Conservative tradition. 

On one point, indeed —and nothing better illustrates 
Mr. Holland’s candour and intellectual honesty—he con- 
fesses that he has virtually advanced from the old to the new 
opinion : 

“T may, perhaps, be allowed to say that the result of a 
long and close study of the whole history of the United 
Kingdom has been to modify to some extent views which I, 
like other Englishmen of Ccnservative connection, educa- 
tion, and temperament, had previously held. The country 
was, I am convinced, well advised in rejecting Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals of 1886 and 1893, but it seems to me that 


a measure of constitutional evolution, on different lines, is 
becoming desirable.” 
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Mr. Holland is quite clear that the Irish demand is not 
to be met by any extension of merely local government : 


“Let us,” he says, “suppose that the tables were 
reversed, and that England was continually ruled from 
Dublin by a Government continually Irish, which could not 
stand for a day if it depended upon English electors, and 
by a Legislature in which the Irish had a permanent large 
majority—is there a conceivable Englishman whose desire 
for an English Parliament for English affairs would be 
satisfied by the creation of County Councils and Agricul- 
tural Departments upon a scale however liberal and gene- 
rous? Surely not.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Holland conceives a solution arising 
out of an extended and centralised local Government. He 
quotes the case of the Council of Agriculture as an example 
of acentral body representative of the Irish local bodies, and 
points out that the Government has power to transfer the 
powers of other Government departments to this indirectly 
elective and popular Council. He criticises the Gladstone 
scheme for having transferred general powers, with certain 
reservations, to the Dublin Parliament, while he would 
rather, as we gather, delegate specific powers, reserving all 
that are not specified. Thus, if we understand Mr. Holland 
aright, what he looks forward to is the formation of a cen- 
tral representative body in Dublin, at first, probably, in 
close connection with the County Cceuncils, to which more 
and more powers would be delegated. The result would 
be something approaching the Canadian model—not, as he 
is careful to explzin, in point of the relations between 
Canada and England—but in point of the internal relations 
between the Provincial and the Dominion Governmen‘s. 
He conceives a similar set of institutions to be provided 
for Scotland and England, so that the United Kingdom 
would be in the end Federalised. 

In the wider scheme of Imperial Federation Mr. Hol- 
land frankly recognises many difficulties. He sees that the 
present state of things is transitory, and has all the marks 
of casualness and want of thought, which are too commen 
in English institutions. But he is equally clear that neither 
Colonial representation, nor, at any rate for a long time, 
a Federal Parliament are possible alternatives. His final 
analysis of the present state of the Empire—the best 
analysis that we have seen—is presented along with his 


forecast of the future in the following very interesting pas- 
sage * 
7 


‘Institutions should follow nature, and be adapted to 
existing facts. The British Empire stands in point of 
natural compactness less solid than such continental unities 
as the United States or the German Empire; on the other 
hand, it is far more than a mere alliance held together by 
treaty like the Triple Alliance. It is not a Federal State, 
and it is not a mere alliance ; but itis a thing between the 
two, viz., a Confederation of States held together by the 
union of each to the same crown, which is also the Crown 
Imperial of India. It is becoming clear that the path of 
immediate advance lies not in the creation of an organ of 
sovereign will controlling, in certain respects, the whole of 
this Empire, or, in other words, a Federal Parliament, but 
in the creation of institutions enabling the several wills of 
the free states of the Empire to work more easily and more 
effectively together, or, in other words, of an Imperial 
Council advising the Crown i 


This proposal may be sound or not. Only one remark 
shall be made upon it here, namely, that the Council would 
certainly not remain the advisory body which Mr. Holland 
contemplates. It would soon be Cesar or nothing. 

Mr. Holland’s conception of the present and future is 
built up on three stories of the past, the story of the 
American colonies, of Canada, and of Ireland. To put the 
matter in a nutshell, America was lost because statesmen 
at that time did not understand the reconciliation of Im- 
perial unity with national freedom—we like Mr. Holland’s 
frequent use of “national” rather than “local.” Canada 
has been attached to the Empire by the solution of this 
problem, her history being indeed the history of that 
solution. Ireland remains disloyal because the solution has 
not been found in her case. The discovery of the true 
general solution involved the discarding of two false 
theories, the first that colonies should be held for the com- 





mercial benefit, and under the political sway of the mother 
country ; the second—built on the failure of the first 
—that they are of no use at all. The truth is that there 
is a value both in Imperial unity and in distinctive 
nationality, and the solution is to reconcile the two on the 
Canadian model. The advantages which Mr. Holland 
attributes to Empire are military and diplomatic strength 
(a somewhat questionable point), and the peaceful and just 
settlement of internal disputes over a vast area of the world’s 
surface. But Mr. Holland does not share the fashionable 
contempt for small nationalities : 


“ 
. . 


. Active life, thought, art, energy in making the 
most of a land’s resources—in short, every outcome of vivid 
citizenship and patriotism—flourish better in small states 
than in wide centralised empires. So, at least, experience 
seems so far to show. It is to the burning vitality of 
compact independent nations, the strong heart in the small 
body, to Judea and to Athens, to Rome the Republic, and 
the free cities of Italy, Germany, and Flanders, to France, 
Holland, and to England the island, that we owe the highest 
achievements in the things which make life most worth 
having. The very peace and security which a great empire 
establishes may prove a deadening influence. What became 
of Greece under the Macedonian Empire and the Roman ?” 


Mr. Holland has the courage to instance, along with 
Greece under Macedon, India under the British Peace. 
This passage alone would be enough to show that Mr. 
Holland’s Imperialism is wide as the poles asunder from the 
common cant of the day, and that it stands close enough to 
the recognised traditions of Liberal statesmanship to 
deserve the careful consideration of those Liberals who have 
most stubbornly resisted the degradation of the Empire. 
Meanwhile, all will admit that Mr. Holland has written an 
admirable book, the best existing account of Imperialism 
by an Imperialist. 


L. T. H. 





THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT LouISs STEVENSON, 
In two volumes, London: 
25s. net, 


By Graham Balfour. 
Methuen and Co, 1901. 


Not all the dull biographies of artists and authors that have 
been stitched together in a hundred years have cured us of 
an unwarrantable expectation that the real lives of those 
who have won fame by ideal activities must needs afford 
uncommon interest in the telling. In fact, they seldom do, 
and the blame for scores of disappointments is all laid at the 
dcor of the biographers ; but it is not the biographer’s fauli 
if a man’s works are his life. One who has the power to 
express adequately what is in his soul through songs or 
colour or marble will generally leave little else that is not 
commonplace to be recorded of him by another. Such an 
exception as Robert Louis Stevenson is doubly rare. No 
one ever writes about him without observing that Stevenson 
commanded to an extraordinary degree the personal sym- 
pathy of his readers. Though ke knew nothing of 
advertisement, and never took the public into the 
secret of his intimate hopes, sorrows, or affections, 
few writers were ever so prodigal of their per- 
sonality, or so articulate in expressing it. Even in 
the pastiches with which he delighted to exercise the 
virtuosity of his prose he is ever himself, and you feel in 
almost every sentence from his pen the presence of a com- 
municable spirit, intensely humane, sensitive, and eager. 
And yet to read his correspondence, or to read Mr. Graham 
Balfour’s record of his life, is to feel that his works are not 
all of him, that the qualities which formed the basis of his 
genius make of him also a strangely fascinating human 
figure, and that the man himself, in his exquisite compound 
of romance and stoicism, appeals even more strongly than 
his works to our imagination and our hearts. 
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I think not a few readers of Stevenson’s letters, as 
edited and illustrated by Mr. Sidney Colvin, must have 
wondered what could be left for the promised Life which 
was to supplement them. It was unavoidable that a good 
part of these two volumes should go over ground already 
familiar; they certainly do not modify in any essential 
degree, and I do not think it can be said that they even 
affect, the general impression of Stevenson’s character which 
it has long been possible for us to form; but they do tell 
us a great many new and interesting things, and that very 
largely in Stevenson’s own words. Probably Mr. Balfour’s 
narrative might have been condensed—that would not have 
lightened his labours—without the omission of any material 
passage ; but it is certain the fulness of this authoritative 
record will discourage other biographers, and that is an 
excellent thing. All that we can have the slightest claim 
or concern to know about Stevenson’s descent, his boyhood, 
his education, his personal appearance, his friendships and 
his ill-health, the numerous projects he was continually con- 
ceiving, the scanty remuneration his earlier work obtained, 
the travels of his youth and the wanderings of his last exile 
—all this Mr. Balfour has set forth once and for ever, with 
a frankness, a loyalty, and a self-effacement that none can 
fail to appreciate. It would be useless to analyse or epitomise 
these volumes; but I would direct the reader to certain 
portions of them which offer a peculiar interest. 


Mr. Balfour has done well to give to his cousin’s child- 
hood the space which biographers assign by tradition to the 
beginnings of great men—not because Stevenson’s child- 
hood was at all extraordinary, but because it illustrates those 
verses for children which are among his most perfect writ- 
ings, and because he consigned to an early manuscript called 
“ Reminiscences of Colinton Manse” some peculiarly vivid 
impressions of his “ golden age” and of Scottish scenery. 
Of his student days some fragmentary glimpses are all that 
his published writings afford. But here is a characteristic 
passage from manuscript which illustrates his permanent 
sympathy for vagabonds. and shows by what strange expert- 
ences he was already qualifying, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for one side of his art : 


“T was always kept poor in my youth, to my great indig- 
nation at the time, but since then with my complete 
approval. . . Hence my acquaintance was of what 
would be called a very low order. Looking back upon it, | 
am surprised at the courage with which I first ventured 
alone into the societies in which I moved ; I was the com- 
panion of seamen, chimney-sweeps, and thieves ; my circle 
was being continually changed by the action of the police 
magistrate. I see now the little sanded kitchen where 
Velvet Coat (for such was the name I went by) has spent 
days together, generally in silence and making sonnets in a 
penny version-book ; and, rough as the material may appear, 
I do not believe those days were among the least happy I 
have spent. I was distinctly petted and respected; the 
women were most gentle and kind to me; I might have left 
all my money for a month, and they would have returned 
every farthing of it. Such, indeed, was my celebrity that 
when the proprietor and his mistress came to inspect the 
establishment, I was invited to tea with them; and it is 
still a grisly thought to me that I have since seen that 
mistress, then gorgeous in velvet and gold chains, an old, 
toothless, ragged woman, with hardly voice enough to 
welcome me by my old name of Velvet Coat.” 


Mr. Balfour adds materially to what has been told about 
that period of misery and sickness in California which was 
the turning point of Stevenson’s life. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that his experiences as an emigrant, now 
embodied in Across the Plains, were first narrated in a dif- 
ferent form and published, but withdrawn from circulation 
on his return to England. 

Not the least attractive pages, it need hardly be said, are 
those which throw some fresh light upon the conception of 
several among Stevenson’s best-known creations. Thus we 
learn that Providence and the Guitar (in the “ Arabian 
Nights ” Series) 


“‘ was based upon a story told by a strolling French actor 
and his Bulgarian wife, who had stayed at Grez. . 


They were quiet, innocent creatures, who spent all the day- 
time in fishing in the river. , , . They made the best of 


the most hideous poverty, but the worst of it was that they 
were forced to leave their only child with a peasant woman 
while they were tramping from village to village. She had 
let the child fall, and it was, in consequence, a hunchback. 
; When the story appeared, he sent to the pair the 
money it brought him, and he received a most charming 
letter of thanks, which, unfortunately, has disappeared.” 


Of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde it seems that three of the 
scenes came to him in a dream at a time when he was mucin 
preoccupied with the duality of man’s nature and the alier- 
nation of good and evil, but that it was Mrs. Stevenson’s 
criticism which prevailed on him to give its peculiar ethical 
interest to the story. “In the first draft Jekyll’s nature was 
bad all through, and the Hyde change was worked only for 
the sake of a disguise.” 

But unquestionably it is for the information he is able 
to give us about the last phase of his cousin’s life that Mr. 
salfour’s labour is most valuable. He had made Vailima 
his own home for the last two years and a half before 
Stevenson’s death, and speaks of the life in Samoa with an 
avthority which of course no one else but the actual me:n- 
bers of Stevenson’s family could possess. Some grotesque 
legends regarding Tusitala’s position and manner of living 
which survived the Vailima Letters will be extinguisted by 
his clear and indeed fascinating descriptions of the house, the 
estate, the retainers, the customs of the household, and the 
master’s personal relations with his few white neighbours — 
niissionaries, consuls, and treaty officials. These last chap- 
ters are full also of passages from Stevenson’s diaries, often 
splendid and sonorous enough to have been included in the 
beautiful book on the South Seas. This, for example : 


“We sailed a little before high water, and came skirting 
for some while along a coast of classical landscape, cliffy 
promontories, long sandy coves divided by semi-indepen- 
dent islets, and the far-withdrawing sides of the mountain 
rich with every shape and shade of verdure. Nothing 
lacked but temples and galleys, and our own long whale-boat 
sped (to the sound of song) by eight nude oarsmen figured 
a piece of antiquity better than perhaps we thought. No 
road leads along this coast; we scarce saw a house; these 
delectable inlets lay quite desert, inviting seizure, and there 
was none, like Keats’s Endymion, to hear our snowlight 
cadences.” 


The last chapter of all is a candid and really impressive 
appreciation of Stevenson’s character and temperament, 


his zest and chivalry, his energy and wilfulness, 
his industry and tenderness and fortitude. “There 
was this about him,” says Mr. Balfour, “that he 


was the only man I have ever known who possessed 
charm in a high degree whose character did not suffer from 
the possession.” With. this sentence, which expresses what 
we all feel to be the truth about that admirable writer and 
lovable man, I must lay down these sympathetic volumes. 


F. Y. E. 





THE HEROINES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. Jameson. Londen: 


M. Dent. 


on “Shakespeare’s Heroines” 
is deeply interesting: assuredly there is no more 
profoundly typical and interesting subject. In no 
other point was Shakespeare so Elizabethan: in no 
other point was he so Shakespearian. Mrs. Jameson 
follows the delicate outlines of these great figures 
with great patience and tenderness: she follows them 
from scene to scene with the most detailed symbolism. 
This is probably right enough in dealing with women, in 
whom the detail which appears to mean least generally 
means most. If a certain abysmal sympathy were all that 
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women needed, if the whole essence of Shakespeare’s 
heroines could be, if I may so express it, coaxed out of 
them, if a woman were not only womanly, but womanly and 
nothing else, then we could hardly ask anything sounder in 
the way of Shakespearian criticism than Mrs. Jameson’s 
sketches of the Shakespearian heroines. But Mrs. Jameson 
has, to my mind, made one great and disastrous omission. 
She has fully realised and quite correctly realised that 
Shakespeare’s heroines were very delightful and warm- 
hearted women, with whom men very naturally fell 
in love. But she has, I think, entirely forgotten one thing 
about Shakespeare’s heroines: she has forgotten that, 
among other things, they were heroines. 


It is an odd thing that the words hero and heroine 
have in their constant use in connection with literary fiction 
entirely lost their meaning. A hero now means merely a 
young man sufficiently decent and reliable to go through a 
few adventures without hanging himself or taking to drink. 
The modern realistic novelist introduces us to a weak-kneed 
young suburban gentleman who varies dull respectability 
with duller vice, and consumes three thick volumes before 
he has decided which woman he will marry. And by the 
strange, blasphemous perversion of words, he is called “ The 
Hero.” He might just as well, in reason, be called “ The 
Saint,” or “The Prophet,” or “The Messiah.” A _ hero 
means a man of heroic stature, a demigod, a man on whom 
rests something of the mystery which is beyond man. Now, 
the great and striking thing about heroines like Portia and 
Isabella and Rosalind is that they are heroines, that they 
do represent a certain dignity, a certain breadth, which is 
distinct from the mere homely vigour of the Shakespearian 
men. You could not slap Portia on the back as you could 
Bassanio. There may or may not be a divinity that doth 
hedge a king, but there is certainly a divinity that doth 
hedge a queen. To understand this heroic quality in the 
Shakespearian women it is necessary to grasp a little the 
whole Elizabethan, and especially the whole Shakespearian, 
view of this matter. 


The great conception at the back of the oldest religions 
in the world is, of course, the conception that man is of 
divine origin, a sacred and splendid heir, the eldest son of 
the universe. But humanity could not in practice carry out 
this conception that everyone was divine. The practical 
imagination recoils from the idea of two gods swindling each 
other over a pound of cheese. The mind refuses to accept 
the idea of sixty bodies, each filled with a blazing divinity, 
elbowing eack other to get into an omnibus. This mere 
external difficulty causes men in every age to fall back upon 
the conception that certain men preserved for other men 
the sanctity of man. Certain figures were more divine be- 
cause they were more human. In primitive times of folk- 
lore, and in some feudal periods, this larger man was the 
conquering hero, the strong man who slew dragons and 
oppressors. To the old Hebrews this sacred being was 
the prophet: to the men of the Christian ages it was the 
saint. ‘To the Elizabethans this sacred being was the pure 
woman. 


The heroic conception of womanhood comes out most 
clearly in Shakespeare because of his astonishing psych»- 
logical imagination, but it exists as an ideal in all Eliza- 
bethans. And the precise reason why the heroines of 
Shakespeare are so splendid is because they stand alone 
among all his characters as the embodiments of the prinal 
ages of faith. They are the high and snowy peaks which 
catch the last rays of the belief in the actual divinity of man. 
We feel, as we read the plays, that the women are u.ore 
large, more typical, belong more to an ideal and less to a 
realistic literature. They are the very reverse of abstrac- 
tions ; considered merely as women they are finished .own 
to the finest detail. Yet there is something more in them 
that is not in the men. Portia is a good woman and Bassanio 
is a good man. But Portia is more than a woman: Portia 
is Woman and Bassanio is not Man. He is merely a very 
pleasant and respectable individual. 


There are Elizabethan plays so dark and frightful that 
they read like the rubbish from the waste-paper basket of a 





mad-house. No one but a prophet possessed of devils, one 
might fancy, could produce incidents so abrupt and so 
sombre, could call up scenes so graphic and so unmeaninzg. 
In one play a man is forced to watch the murder of those he 
loves and cannot speak because his tongue is nailed to the 
floor with a dagger. In another a man is torn with red-hot 
pincers ; in another a man is dropped through. a broken floor 
into acaldron. With horrible cries out of the lowest hel! it 
is proclaimed that man cannot be continent, that man can- 
not be true, that he is only the filthiest and the funniest of 
monkeys. And yet the one belief that all these dark aud 
biutal men admit, is the belief in the pure woman. In this 
one virtue, in this one sex, something heroic and holy, some- 
thing, in the highest sense of that high word, fabulous, wes 
felt to reside. Man was natural, but woman was super- 
natural. 


Now, it is quite clear that if this was the Elizabethan 
view of woman, Mrs. Jameson misses an essential point in 
dealing with Shakespearian women as purely womanly. 
Portia is not only the most splendid and magnanimous 
woman in literature. She is not only the heroine of the 
play, she is the play. She is the absolute heroic ideal upon 
which the play is built. Shakespeare had conceived, with 
extraordinary force, humour and sympathy, a man to express 
the ideal of technical justice, formal morality, and the 
claim of a man to his rights: the man was Shylock. Over 
against him he set a figure representing the larger concep- 
tion of generosity and persuasion, the justice that is fused 
of a score of genial passions, the compromise that is born 
of a hundred worthy enthusiasms. Portia had to represent 
the ideal of magnanimity in law, morality, religion, art, and 
politics. And Shakespeare made this figure a good woman 
because, to the mind of his day, to make it a good woman 
was to ring it with a halo and arm it with a sword. 

Nor can I agree with Mrs. Jameson’s very patronising 
version of that glorious heroine, Beatrice. She seems to 
resent those very manifestations of pride and satire and 
vivacity which make Beatrice what she is. At times I fancy 
that Mrs. Jameson was a victim of that strange notion which 
believes that the New Woman is new. The thing is a 
delusion. The notion of the new sphere of women is to be 
found in dusty chronicles and obscure illuminations: the 
revolt of the daughters may be traced in mouldering stones 
and battered wood carving. The notion that the grey 
mare is the better horse is probably the oldest joke in the 
world. If Beatrice was witty and fierce, if Beatrice was 
strong and self-contained, if Beatrice was the heiress of an 
eternal rebellion against the grotesque vanity of men, 
Beatrice was not less of a woman, but more so. 


GS &¢C 





A PUGILISTIC NOVEL. 


CASHEL Byron’s PROFESSION. By G. Bernard Shaw. London 


Grant Richards. 


WiTH the exception of a possible autobiography, nothing 
could give the public a more false idea of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
than the writings which he has published. That, at least, is 
the earnest, almost tearful, contention of his apologists, who 
beseech us wildly not to attach any meaning to those state- 
ments of his which strike us most forcibly. At heart he is, 
we are given to understand, a devoted labourer in the service 
of that pubiic which has come to hate him so heartily that 
nine men out of ten who know his name canaot hear it men- 
tioned without impatience. He loves mankind, but is unfor- 
tunate in his attachment ; the proud beauty who misunder- 
stands his decidedly original mode of courtship, and does 
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not like to hear that everything about her is odious and 
contemptible in the highest degree, has nothing but a feeble, 
unintelligent hatred wherewith to meet his advances. People 
with the ordinary emotions who admire Mr. Shaw’s per- 
sonality could not continue to admire it so much unless 
they persuaded themselves that he had those emotions too. 
It is pleasant to admire ; but emotion rules. Nobody with 
feelings can face the idea of a purely rational character. 


Tt does not matter much, you may say, what Mr. Shaw’s 
true and secret disposition is. Life is too short, you may 
very sensibly protest, for one to be perpetually ignoring all 
that a man publicly performs, and continually speculating 
as to what is going on inside him. He himself, you may 
add, ought to be the last to expect a critic of what he has 
written to judge him exclusively by what he has not written. 
Why, then, need we trouble our minds about his 
personality at all? Well, it is true that his _per- 
wnality need not concern anyone but his own ac- 
quaintance, if he did not wish to have it otherwise. 
But he apparently does. In the work of reference called 
Who's Who ? which contains many charming passages, the 
article on Shaw, George Bernard, “novelist, drama- 


tist, journalist, critic (notably of music and _ the 
drama, but alsc of literature and _ painting), poli- 
tical pamphleteer and platform speaker,” and _ so 


forth, concludes with these words: “ Recreations—cycling 
and showing off.” The suggestion that “ showing” is a mis- 
reading of the manuscript word “ falling” is plausible but, | 
think, valueless. The sentence must be taken as a naked 
admission, quite in Mr. Shaw’s vein, of a weakness which 
most people have, but no people confess to; and it cun- 
firms the most reasonable and simplest view of Mr. Shaw's 
peculiarities, which is that they are there to be stared at. 
And that is the chief excuse for the present discussion about 
Mr. Shaw. It is done to oblige him. Another excuse is 
that he has recently become more of a public character than 
ever before. He has capped his performance of stampeding 
the Fabian Society in favour of Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum, some intelligence of which found its way into more 
than one paper, by proposing a humorous motion in the St. 
Pancras Borough Council (about ventilation) which has been 
even more prominently noticed in the Press. He is in the 
public eye, like Habibullah, and is regarded with much the 
same feelings, blent of interest and misgiving. Who is this 
Mr. Shaw? What does he propose to do? 


One of the good things about the new edition of Cas/z/ 
Byron’s Profession, now before us, is that the new preface 
helps the public to answer these questions. Mr. Shaw 
began life in the remarkable and perhaps enviable position 
of having had no education to speak of in the usual mid:le- 
class meaning of that term, and has been occupied since his 
fourteenth year, or thereabouts, in watching the world. He 
had, for advantages, an absence of rooted notions as to how 
life should be conducted, and a strong, active, versatile, and 
capacious intellect, richly endowed with those qualities, 
whatever they may be, whick make a man humorous. (Mr. 
Shaw does not tell us this, by the way; it is only what ore 
sees for oneself.) During his early years in London he 
wrote five novels. Cashel Byron’s Profession was the fourth 
of these to be written ; after the fifth, Anz U/nsocial Socialist, 
was done Mr. Shaw “ grew out of novel-writing,” and in due 
time became the critic, the playwright, the statesman whom 
we have with us to-day. He dates, for practical purposes, 
from the Socialist revival of the eighties; and it is his 
boast, and a very proud boast, that he assisted prominently 
in the labour of expelling revolutionary Socialism from 
English politics, and setting up the businesslike and success- 
ful Socialism which succeeded it. 


Cashel Byron’s Profession is a remarkably clever and 
extravagantly amusing novel, which sets out to maintain a 
number of ideas connected with the practice of prize-fight- 
ing—ideas certain to be treated by the world as palpably 
ridiculous, and containing hidden cunningly about them a 
small and all but negligible grain of truth. Thus: that 
prize-fighters are not courageous ; that they are better men 


than those who practise vivisection or command _battle- 
ships; that a footman can have self-respect ; with many 
paradoxes more. The style is strong and unaffected; the 
narrative proceeds well, and there is some very vivid and 
enthralling action. The book is subversive and socialistic 
in spirit, without being in the least foolish. But there 
runs all through it, and especially through the lately added 
matter which it contains, a strain of curious mockery which 
is, speaking plainly, about the worst tone which a man could 
possibly take who wanted to see his own unpopular opinions 
make any headway, and which cannot but be a severe drag 
on the progress of any party of reformers with which he may 
have anything to do. “The oniy characters which were 
natural in my novels were the comic characters, because the 
island was (and is) populated exclusively by comic 
characters.” That is an opinion of Mr. Shaw’s of which 
we are never allowed to lose sight. We feel its inclement 
presence in every piece of work to which his hand is turned. 
Merciless ridicule, as hard and unsympathetic as that of the 
average Tory for struggling ignorance and poverty, is what 
Mr. Shaw pours out of the fulness of his great abilities over 
the wrongheadedness and phantom-chasing of what we con- 
tinue to call civilisation. One may find oneself in substan- 
tial agreement with almost every definite criticism of modern 
society hitherto put forward by Mr. Shaw; one may resort 
to him for rational and stimulating companionship when 
other reading turns insipid. But a reader of ordinary sensi- 
bility must be repelled in the end by the wholly mechanical 
operation of Mr. Shaw’s mind, by the diamond quality in 
him of that which is of living fibre in the men we call great. 
Mankind does not intend, nor:can Mr. Shaw mock it into 
intending, to advance along a purely reasonable line, and 
nobody has yet arisen who could show the expediency of 
doing so. 


The best and pleasantest side on which to take Mr. 
Shaw is the side of fun. When he gives himself up to the 
comic, he is comic with an irresponsible thoroughness that 
is like Stevenson’s in his wildest work, as irresistible as an 
avalanche. The fantastic “ Stage Play in Three Acts and in 
Blank Verse” called The Admirable Bashville; or, Con- 
stancy Unrewarded, which follows Cashel Byron, is an ab- 
surd dramatic version of that story, written to preserve the 
play rights of the novel, and actually—it seems too good to 
be true—“ has been publicly performed within the United 
Kingdom.” It was written in blank verse because Mr. Shaw 
“had but a week to write it in.” The newspaper account of 
the prize-fight read out by Bashville, the footman, to Lydia, 
the uncomprehending heroine, is among the great master- 
pieces of modern literary art. It would be cruel not to 
quote some of it; 


“Round Three. The rumours that had gone about 
Of a breakdown in Byron’s recent training _ 
Seemed quite confirmed. Upon the call of time 
He rose, and, looking anything but cheerful, 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to Mend. 
At this point six to one was freely offered 
Upon the Dutchman ; and Lord Worthington 
Plunged at this figure till he stood to lose : 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed certain, 
Take down the number of the Panley boy. 

The Dutchman, glutton as we know he is, 
Seemed this time likely to go hungry. Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he slipped the sailor, 
Who, not to be denied, followed him up, 

Forcing the fighting ‘mid tremendous cheers. 
Forty to one, the Dutchman’s friends exclaimed. 
Done, said Lord Worthington, who showed himself 
A sportsman every inch. Barely the bet. Sai 
Was booked, whien at the reeling champion’s jaw 
The sailor, bent on winning out of hand, 

Sent in his right. The issue seemed a cert, 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to the left, 
Cross-countered like a hundredweight of brick. 
The Dutchman went to grass, a beaten man. 

A scene of indescribable excitement 

Ensued ; for it was now quite evident 

That Byron’s grogginess had all along 

Been feigned to make the market for his backers. 
We trust this sample of colonial smartness 

Will not find imitators on this side.’ 


--< 
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LAST WORDS ON MATERIALISM. 


Last Worps ON MATERIALISM AND KINDRED Supjects. By 
Professor Ludwig Biichner, M.D, Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 1901. 6s. net. 


It is explained that Professor Biichner was best known as 
the author of Force and Matter: in a discursive and not 
very clear memoir written by his brother we learn that he 
was the son of a German, who had served in the Grance 
Armée, and afterwards settled at Darmstadt, where the Pro- 
fessor lived most of his life. He was by profession a doctor, 
but seems to have had a literary turn. The publication of 
Lorce and Matter (at what date the said memoir does not 
show) caused the senate of the University of Tiibingen to 
withdraw Biichner’s license as a “ privat-docent” on the 
ground that he would corrupt the Swabian youth. One is 
surprised that they should have felt any suck. concern, since 
in this country their university is only known as the home 
of a school which denied the traditional authorship of most 
of the Pauline epistles. Biichner seems to have been one of 
those men who feel in an exaggerated manner the pain in 
the world. There are two ways of liberating the soul 
of this feeling. One is the way of such as Leopardi 
and Schopenhauer. ‘Their way has no moral worth, 
but if such men have the gift of literary expres- 
sion, their exquisite sensibility uses this gift to produce 
certain utterances, which please the taste of literary 
hedonists. With another kind of man this acute conscious- 
ness of suffering discharges itself in active benevolence, and 
passing away in a routine of good deeds is in no danger of 
breeding a querulous and insincere melancholy. Professor 
Piichner seems to have delivered himself of his feelings in a 
work called the New Hamlet: Prose and Poetry from the 
Papers of a Deceased Pessimist. This was an odd collec- 
tion of pieces in prose and verse. Some of the latter were 
Ivrics, others tragédies, as “Cromwell, Rosamond, Andrea 
Castagno,” other poems such as “ Resolution” and “ At the 
Bier of a Suicide.” Much of the Mew Hamlet was 
written in early life, but the book only appeared in 1885, 
when the author was quite an old man. ‘The publication 
must have surprised the German nation, who had learned 
to associate the author of Force and Matter with the 
calm stoicism of the scientific materialist. 


The present work is a collection of brief papers attack- 
ing various opinions held by the unthinking vulgar. There 
is so little coherence about them that a review is impossible, 
and each is so slight that none can be more than ephemeral. 
It cannot well be left to the piety of surviving relatives to 
judge what is worth collecting and reprinting in the papers 
left by a controversial writer ; and in this case Biichner him- 
self seems responsible by the directions which he left. One 
always knows what to expect in works of this kind. There 
will be an admiring quotation of the saying of Cabanis that 
“the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile,” all 
the weight of analogy, that most conclusive of arguments, 
will be employed to show that “ thought ” is not “sui generis,” 
but a function of the brain, as “heat and light” are func- 
tions of something else. Some of the results of the imposi- 
tion of celibacy on the clergy of the Catholic Church will be 
cited as proofs of the evil tendencies of Christianity. A 
fragment of Kant’s system will be torn away from the rest 
and brandished about as ‘the work of the true Kant, who, 
poor man, did not know his mind so well as the German 
materialists of the Nineteenth Century knew it. The deriva- 
tion of the idea of God from ancestor. worship will be tri- 
umphantly demonstrated. The illusions of Idealists, Chris- 
tians, Hegelians, Dualists, Spiritualists for the 
hundredth time expesed. The debt of Christ to 
Buddha and the superiority of Buddhism with its 
touching melancholy are made manifest to all. The 
reader, who expects to be led on from one dialectical 
triumph to another, will not be disappointed, and will only 


are 





marvel at the despatch with which idol after idol is shattered 
ito pieces. Biichner, as we gather from some of the papers, 
formed a “ trinity,” as he modestly calls it, with two other 
men, Jacob Moleschott and Karl Vogt, to dismantle sanc- 
tuaries. We do not gather from his essays on the other twe 
that they were men of the calibre of Virchow, Helmkolz, or 
Liebig. ‘They seem to have been gladiators, who showe‘l 
their devotion to the cause of truth by an aggressive attitude 
towards all but one particular way of interpreting phen»- 
mena. Biichner admits more than once in the course of 
these essays that the question (it may be raised in many 
forms, but the identity is always recognisable) is insoluble. 
‘This does not prevent him from speaking for the rest of 
the time as if there were one and only one answer. Nor 
do we understand why he and his school are so sensitive 
about the title “ Materialist,” and why they wish to appro- 
priate “ Monist”: theirs is not the only possible monism ; 
ail who refuse to believe that the dualism expressed in t!.e 
two conceptions “ thought” and “extension” is final, are 
monists, but not all are monists of the kind that makes 
“ thought ” a function of “ extension.” 


H. M. C. 





THE LAMP OF TRUTH. 


THe Art oF BuiLpinc A Home. A Collection of Lectures 
aud Illustratious. By Barry Parker aud Raymond Unwin. 
Loudon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ ARCHITECTURE is the art which so disposes and adoins 
the edifices raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure.” If those who intend to become architects 
would meditate on these words of Ruskin how healthy, how 
happy, and how good we might all become. What is the 
use of having a sound mind in a sound body if both are 
forced to exist in an unsound house ? ‘There is a mental 
as well as a material side to the housing question. Discon- 
tent is the beginning of a cure for nearly ali man-made evils. 
While householders are content to live in rows of identical 
boxes, while Gothic porticoes, “ stucco-twiddlings,” and 
useless “decorative features” of all kinds continue to 
please, why should the automatic architect and the jerry- 
builder cease out of the land ? So long as we suffer them 
more or less gladly, so long will the souls of the few be 
vexed and the taste of the many remain uneducated. ‘The 
first step in the right direction is to give the young architect 
a just conception of the far-reaching influence of his work, 
and the importance of his chosen profession. “ There are 
perhaps,” says Ruskin, “no such laws peculiar to any one 
art. ‘Their range necessarily includes the entire horizon 
of man’s action.” 

The writers of this collection of essays and lectures 
take a justly wide and lofty view of their profession. Says 
Mr. Barry Parker in his lecture on “‘The Smaller Middle- 
class House” ; 

“In building a mau’s shell for him we certainly can in- 
fluence very largely the life he will lead within it; and while 
it is our duty to make that shell fit the life as well as 
possible, it is surely also our privilege to make it conduce 
to the realisation of the best of which he is capable. In so 
far as we do this, we sha!l rise above the mere planner of 


houses and take our places in the work of planning and 
moulcivg the future life of the people.” 


Mr. Parker and Mr. Unwin do not concern themselves 
only with the “shell.” In their joint lecture on “ Furni- 
ture,’ Mr. Parker pleads very earnestly for “ complete 
unity and absolute harmony between all the parts, such as 
can only be obtained when a house, its decorations, and 
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furniture are all designed by one man, or at least under the 
entire supervision of one man.” Here we are not entirely 
with him, although he meets very cleverly the obvious 
objection that a house should reflect the tastes and habits 
of those that live in it. He contends that “The architect 
who is worth anything will always design a house which will 
fit any particular client much better than would any house 
he could possibly find not designed for him: and of furni- 
ture, fittings, and decoration, and all else belonging to a 
house this is also true.” To our mind such a house and 
furniture would be too consistently right to be altogether 
human. It would have something of that irritating effect 
which is produced on the nerves by a man who arrays him- 
self, even to his boots, in Jaeger clothes. One of the most 
interesting and suggestive essays is that in which Mr. 
Unwin points out the advantages, material and artistic, of 
“Co-operation in Building.” He explains and develops 
his idea for co-operative villages, and for groups of co- 
operative dwellings in towns. The plates which illustrate 
the former scheme are not very convincing, but the plans 
and designs illustrating the suggestion for a group of 
co-operative town cottages are most carefully and skilfully 
worked out, and might well be used by some employer of 
labour with land and capital at command. The book is, 
indeed, eminently practical, and the greater part of the 
plates are illustrations of houses already in being. We have 
ourselves experienced the comfort and charm of “A 
Doctor’s House at Bradford,” of which three illustrations 
are given. In common with the American author of that 
delightful little book, “ Liberty and a Living,” our architects, 
in planning a small house or cottage, much prefer to give 
the bulk of the space at their disposal to one large living 
room or hall. A centre of cosiness is obtained by placing 
the fire in a deep ingle; though we cannot feel that, for 
chilly people, such a room would be warm enough without 
some central heating apparatus in addition to the fire. The 
dominant idea of the authors is well summed up in their 
own concluding words: 


“Enough has, I hope, been said to make it quite clear 
that, whatever the size of the house, we think it should 
grow, both as a utilitarian plan and as an artistic creation, 
out of the real needs of the occupants; and that the art of 
designing small houses and cottages consists, not in follow- 
ing any accepted code of conventions, however useful these 
may be in their place, but in working out such a convenient 
and comely setting for the special life that shall be lived in 
them as shall enable that life to expand itself to the fullest 
extent, not merely unhampered by the building in which it 
is clothed, but actually stimulated by a congenial surround- 
ing.” 


The illustrations are put together at the end of the book, 
and vary greatly in merit. Some of the line drawings are 
rather scratchy and confused, and the figures are absurd. 
The photographs are excellent. 


The “ practical man,” that universal wet blanket, will 
probably object to all these “ new-fangled ” ideas on the score 
of expense. It would be very interesting if Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Unwin would give us, in a future edition, some idea of 
the comparative cost of a specially-designed and a stock- 
in-trade type of house. Something would, of course, be 
saved by the simplification of life and of wants for which 
our authors plead. We must eradicate that wish for “ more 
gas and more stuffy furniture” which William Morris de- 
clared to be the bane of the middle-class home. Some new 
Savonarola is needed who could prevail on the housewives 
of England to bring forth their useless rubbish and cast it 
on a sacrificial fire. 


There is much in this book which should be read and 
pondered over by all who build houses or who can influence 
those who build. May it help to hasten the day when every 
Englishman’s house will be a castle of comfort, and when 
everyone will understand and value the true art of Building 
a Home. 


O. H. B. 


THE SORROWS OF ELIZABETH. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AND QUEEN OF HuNGARY. 
By Clara Tschudi. Authorised Translation from tha 


Norwegian by E. M. Cope. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 7s. 6d. 


OF all misfortunes that Royalty is heir to, eccentricity of 
cnaracter is perhaps the most disastrous. Commonplace 
natures with thick skins, good manners, and a sufficient 
belief in the value of ceremonials are admirably adapted 
for the Throne; but people with weak nerves, strong 
feelings, and peculiar tastes should pray Heaven for a 
private life. “ Eccentricity, coupled with insanity,” says 
Miss Tschudi, “has always been a prominent feature in 
the house of Wittelsbach.” Elizabeth of Bavaria was never 
designed for an Empress. Nature rather intended her for 
a Tzigane, a shepherdess, or a horse-breaker. She loved 
music, she loved the country, she was passionately fond of 
riding. Freedom, solitude, and nature were to her the 
true necessities of life. She was condemned instead to 
an existence of ceremonies, dulness, elaborate fuss, and 
perpetual publicity. Her marriage, at the age of sixteen, 
with the Emperor of Austria, brought her to the Court 
of Vienna and the hostile influence of her mother-in-law, 
the Archduchess Sophie. The young Empress’s early mar- 
ried life was not a happy one. Court life was extremely 
distasteful to her, she was allowed little inteycourse with 
her children, and in her relations with her husband she 
suffered much from the jealousy of the Archduchess. 
She felt bitterly her lack of freedom. “Denmark’s a 
prison.” So was Vienna. So no doubt are most Courts. 
Elizabeth’s nervous system could not stand it. Her health 
gave way, and proved a blessing in disguise. From thence- 
forth she indulged freely in travel, and when at home 
enjoyed as much peace and seclusion from publicity as a 
Sovereign dares. This aversion to display was a great 
cause of unpopularity among her Viennese subjects. Eliza- 
beth was a most beautiful woman, and naturally the object 
of much curiosity. But with a lack of vanity as unusual 
as it was irritating, she dressed plainly, and scarcely ever 
permitted herself to be seen in the town. 

Another cause was her devotion to the Magyar people. 
She made no secret of her preference, and was always at 
heart Queen of Hungary and never Empress of Austria. 
“T wish my children to be as little German as possible,” 
she said to their tutor, and she always spoke to them 
herself in the Magyar tongue. 

Elizabeth in her later days developed a great taste 
for literature. The Wittlesbachs were an artistic family. 
Ludwig of Bavaria transferred the centre of musical 
gravity from Vienna to Munich; Elizabeth’s father was a 
dexterous performer on the zither, and she herself had 
been a musician from childhood. But books had never 
taken a hold on her till the exnui of her life in Vienna 
had driven her to them as a solace. Then she discovered 
their value. From that time Literature formed one of the 
most enduring pleasures of her life. She had a passion 
for Heine, a writer whose unique merits were done scant 
justice to in Germany. The Reisehlder made a profound 
impression on her, and the Buch der Leider was seldom 
out of her hands. She was extremely anxious to have a 
statue erected to his memory, but Bismarck protested, 
and the scheme fell through. ‘That honour to their greatest 
lyric poet is still open to the German people. Shakespeare 
came next in Elizabeth’s affections, she admired Byron, 
thought highly of Lamartine, but took no pleasure in 
modern French poetry. She was an excellent linguist, and 
Hasenauer, the scholar, considered her the most intellec- 
tual woman he knew. 

Four great tragedies scarred the Empress’s life. Her 
sister’s husband committed suicide ; her cousin, King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, to whom she was much attached, lost his reason 
in the prime of manhood, and met a violent death by 
diowning; her younger sister, the Duchess d’Alencon. 
was burnt to death in the terrible fire at the Charity Bazaar 
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in Paris; the tragic end of her only son Rudolph is only 
too well known. From this last and’ most awful shock 
Elizabeth never recovered. She was at no time a happy 
woman, but in her later age sorrow pressed upon her with 
exceptional cruelty. Her death by assassination on Sep- 
tember 9, 1898, completes a story of as sinister quality as 
ever darkened the pages of romance. 

Miss Tschudi has many merits as a biographer. The 
first is the deep interest which she feels for her subject. 
“Tl ne faut jamais écrire que de ce qu’on aime,” said Renan, 
and Miss Tschudi certainly admired the Empress. The 
second is her power of sustained narration. Miss Tschudi 
always writes in a lively, if never very distinguished style. 
The literary quality of the book is not high, the illuminat- 
ing spark of imagination is absent, but sympathy goes a 
long way as a recompense, and the story is clearly and 
simply told. Our thanks to the author and translator of 
this readable volume. 


O. 





FICTION. 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
Co. 6s. 


Tue Fo.iies or Caprain Day. By F. Norreys Connell. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


Licut Freicuts, By W. W. Jacobs. London: 
Co. .3s. 6d. 


How inexhaustible a mine the Jacobite legend is for the 
romancer is proved once again by Mr. Mason’s Clementina. 
This is an exhilarating tale of the Elder Pretender, in which 
the romantic figure of that most gallant Irishman Charles 
Wogan, already pictured for us by Mr. Mason with the aid 
of Mr. Andrew Lang in Parson Kelly, stands conspicuously 
in the foreground. Wogan is, indeed, the hero of the book. 
It is he that selects Clementina Sobieski, the daughter of 
the King of Poland, to be the wife of his king, the Chevalier 
de St. George. It is he that rescues the Princess when she 
is imprisoned under the Emperor’s orders at Innspruck, 
and brings her safely to Bologna. It is he, in fact—to give 
the leading motive of the book in a single sentence—that is 
in love with the bride he has chosen for his master. Thus 
we have in Clementina one of the commonplaces of epic 
literature, in the somewhat stale setting of a Jacobite novel. 
Yet we were never bored with it for a moment, for Mr. 
Mason has his heart in his hero’s adventures, and it matters 
little how old and hackneyed a theme is if it be treated with 
freshness and vigour. Clementina is frankly a novel of 
adventure, to be compared with its author’s Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler, or Mr. Stanley Weyman’s Gentleman of 
France. It has no trace of the historical feeling that raised 
Parson Kelly to a somewhat higher rank of literature. Of 
its kind it seems to us excellent. The first series of adven- 
tures, those that Wogan encounters on his way to Schlestadt, 
make breathless reading. ‘They are all distinct and dis- 
similar, their only point of likeness being that our hero 
comes out top in every one of them. A charming and well- 
conceived incident ends them. This is the mistaking of 
Wogan for Count Philip von Kénigsmarck by Count Otto 
von Ahlen, who had once been visited by “that fitful and 
brilliant man” in such unceremonious fashion as Wogan 
visited him that night, and had been told by him of his 
passion for the Princess Sophia Dorothea. The old book- 
worm thus moralises to Wogan on what he heard that night : 
“ Passion, Chevalier! There is a word of which I know 
the meaning only by hearsay. But I wonder at times, 
whatever harm it works, whether there can be any great 
thing w thout it.” 

It was after this scene that Wogan began to realise that 
he loved the Princess. Their love-story (for the Princess 
soon finds that she loves him) is certainly a noble one, as 
Mr. Mason tells it, but there seems to us to be more than a 
suspicion of unreality about it. We' prefer the action of the 
book to its sentiment, and we like the action very much. 


CLEMENTINA. London: Methuen and 


Methuen and 


Another book about a gallant Irishman, though a book 
of a more irresponsible kind, is Zhe Follies of Captain Daly. 
Mr. I. Norreys Connell is a twentieth-century Lever. It is 
a racy, rattling, irresistible series of yarns (some few entirely 
of the green-room variety) that he has given us. His 
Captain is a splendid fellow. We can see that from the 
very first, when as “a rake-helly cornet” he refuses a staff 
appointment offered him by the Duke of York because he 
feels he ought to stay out with his regiment in Holland, 
where it is fighting with other English and German forces 
against breechless Frenchmen under Pidegen. This was 
the original folly of Captain Daly, for he had missed the 
tide “ which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” Pro- 
motion did not come to him rapidly after that, for he had 
no interest. But as Captain Daly he was the life and soul 
of his regiment, the Horse Grenadiers. Major Appleby was 
constantly forced to admit that the regiment could not get 
on without him. Of his wonderful efforts of strategy and 
the marvellous wagers that he won we cannot tell the tale. 
Only once is it recorded of a mad prank of his that it was a 
failure. This was when, after successfully capturing the 
“ Bloody Bunker,” an American vessel sailing on a private 
account under the French flag, in the year 1812, he at- 
tempted to remove from the regimental records of the Horse 
Grenadiers the reproach of having “no naval exploits to 
speak of.” This little adventure ended in incarceration in 
a French prison. His crowning exploit was the receiving of 
Napoleon’s sword (in accordance with a wager) at Waterloo. 
His servant’s forecast of this event may be given, for we 
heartily endorse the supposititious encomiums of the 
Emperor : 


“And Boney, sez he to Marshal Salt, gettin’ into his 
barge, sez he, ‘ An’ shure, if what’s natral happens, an’ I’m 
bate,’ sez he, ‘ shure, I’ll ax for Captain Daly of the Horse 
Grenadiers,’ sez he, ‘ and to him I will give my sword,’ sez he, 
‘for he’s the finest awfficer in the finest rig’ment in the 
world,’ sez he, ‘an’ has the finest fellow to wait on him 
that ever stipped, an’ if anny wan sez no, I'll plug him in 


the jaw,’ sez he.” 

In conclusion, let us especially recommend the account 
of how Captain Daly put an end to the siege of San Ballisto 
—a grand piece of bluff. It is perhaps the best story in this 
vivacious and irresponsible book. 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s humour shows no sign of running 
dry in his latest collection of short stories. Light Freights 
is a worthy successor to Many Cargoes. Its ingenious tales, 
with their frequent flashes of Dickens-like humour, are all 
readable, and nearly all re-readable. Perhaps there is a 
little falling-off in inventiveness, as such far-fetched ideas 
as the exhibition of an ugly comrade as a “ wild man” in a 
menagerie and the mesmerism of “ Brevet Rank” show. Still, 
plot is not so important in Mr. Jacobs’s work as good situa- 
tions, and when he gets a good situation he is as happy as 
ever. He has the best literary power of the humourist, that 
of being able to throw a whole flood of light on an incident 
by a single word or phrase, especially by the happy use of 
an adverb. Almost every page abundantly illustrates this. 
The following passages are from “ Private Clothes,” the story 
of a drunken soldier who falls into the forecastle of the 
“Merman.” He begins by fighting all its occupants. He 
“let fly suddenly in the face” of a sailor who tried to con- 
ciliate him. “Sort man I am,” he said, autobiographically. 
“ Feel my arm.” 

The “ Merman” started with him on board, and the 
skipper finding him regarded him as a deserter, and gave 
orders that he should not be fed. When dinner-time comes 
Private Bliss eyes the preparations wistfully : 

“ For a time pride struggled with hunger, then pride won 


a partial victory, and he descended care/essly to the fore- 
castle. 


‘““¢Can any o’ you chaps lend me a pipe o’ baccy ?’ he 
asked, cheerfully. F sled F 

“ Bill rummaged in his pocket and found a little tubacco 
in a twist of paper. 

“Bad thing to smoke on a empty stomach,’ he said, with 
his mouth full. 

“°Tain't my fault 


pathetically i's empty,’ said 


Private Bliss, 
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“ ©>Tain’t mine,’ said Bill. 
“<T've ’eard,’ said the Cook, who was a tender-hearted 


man, ‘as ’ow it’s a good thing to go for a day or so without 
food sometimes,’ 


*** Who said so ?’ inquired Private Bliss, Zo¢/y. 

“*Diffrent people,’ replied the Cook. 

*** You can tell’em from me they're blamed fools,’ said 

Mr. Bliss.” 

Nearly the whole colour of these passages comes from 
the words and phrases we have italicised. Each one of them 
calls up a living and vivid image. This is Mr. Jacobs at his 
best, and there is a great deal of good in Light Freights. 
We especially recommend “ The Resurrection of Mr. Wig- 
gett” and “Sam’s Boy.” The ghost story, “ Jerry Bendler,” 
did not appeal to us, probably because it might just as well 
have been written by anyone else. 

L. R. F. O. 





Strength and truth are the most noticeable qualities of 
The Westerners, by Stewart E. White (Westminster: Con- 
stable and Co.), and perhaps it may seem that to say this is 
to say almost everything. A tale of a man half Sioux 
Indian and half Frenchman, who devotes his life to revenge 
on certain people who offend him in the days when the 
West is in truth wild, offers great possibilities for a sensa- 
tional novel. And Mr. White would seem to know the Red 
Indian and the Western miner well enough to give an 
enthralling picture of both. The psychology of his book 
is strong rather than fine and the language American, with 
a tinge of epigrammatic obscurity to suit modern tastes. 


Mr. B. K. Benson is trying to deceive us. He writes 
a book called A Friend with the Countersign (New York: 
The Macmillan Company). He has in it a love-story and 
all the other ingredients of an ordinary plot, but he is not 
a novelist. He cannot conceal that his heart is not in the 
individual characters, nor even in the incidents. What he 
can and does do is to convey in the recerds of a Federal 
spy the campaigns and the characteristics of the American 
Civil War. This is history, and not fiction. As Defoe 
made his stories seem like history to suit the tastes of his 
public, so Mr. Benson puts his history into the form of a 
novel to suit us. But Defoe only needed the importation 
of details, while Mr. Benson has to import what is usually 
the essence of a novel. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Liberal Publication Department has just published an 
excellent pamphlet on “Governments and Trade.” This 
deals, as one would infer, with the ancient fallacy that Con- 
servative Administrations bring good trade. We all know, 
of course, that the assertion is untrue. The author of this 
pamphlet, however, does much more than refute the party 
claim. He demonstrates, by means of official figures, and 
some most interesting diagrams based on those figures, that 
as a matter of fact trade has been best under Liberal 
Governments. His final conclusion, ‘indeed, is quite 
startling, being this, that during the I'ree Trade era, i.¢., 
from 1846 to 1900, the increase per head has been 
A113 13s. 11d. under the Liberals, and only #2 under the 
Conservatives. 

So much for the Tory argument. Economists, how- 
ever, know that Governments can do very little to assist 
trade, but a great deal to check it. Nothing, indeed, is 
more striking in Mr. Mundahl’s diagrams than the imme- 
diate and lasting increase which followed the abandonment 
of Protection in 1846. “On the other hand,” as Mr. 
Mundahl says, “expenditure on armaments, lowering the 
national credit by increasing its debt, meddlesome laws, or 
taxation disorganising industry,” are the means of destroy- 
ing both trade and wealth. 

The pamphlet is obviously written with the object of 
convincing the “ balancing elector,” and appears well suited 
for that purpose. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


OWEN GLYNDWR, 
AND THE LAST STRUGGLE FOR 
WELSH INDEPENDENCE. 


By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. New Volume in the 
‘‘Heroes of the Nations” Series. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who, 
about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last fight for independence. Two 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but, after a heroic 
struggle, he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt. 

‘*Mr. Bradley, who writes with a skill that is only matched by his breadth of 
view.’ —South Wales Daily News. 

“It is not often that one reads a more glowing description of Wales than that 
given by Mr. Bradley in his delightful ‘Owen Glyndwr.’ "—South-Western 
Daily News. 

“* Spirited and patriotic,’—Ziverpool Post. 

“Very pleasant to read. , . . The material is well arranged.”—Saturday 


Review. 
THE CHRIST IDEAL. 
A STUDY OF THE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author of ‘ Living by the 
Spirit,” ‘‘ The Power of Silence,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU, 


And other Poems. By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “The Habitant, and other French-Canadian 
Poems.” Very fully Illustrated by F. S. Coburn, Large 
Paper Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. nett; Library 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. nett. 


VISITING THE SIN. 


A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
By EMMA RAYNER. Author of ‘ Free to Serve.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM (1708-1778), 
Or, The Growth and Division of the British Empire. 


By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 





24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; afid New York. 


A. & G. BLAGK’S LIST, 


THE ETHIC OF FREE THOUGHT, and other 
Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By Kari 
Pearson, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is an able volume to be studied by all who would know the modern 
apologetics of Freethought.”— The Academy. 
**A weighty and thoughtful book.” —Review of Reviews. 











HUMAN NATURE AND MORALS. According 
to Auguste Comte. With Notes illustrative of the Principles 
of Positivism. By Joun Kets INGRAM, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Interesting as a supplement to its writer's book on religion, and should 


prove especially welcome to students of philosophy unable to read Comte in his 
own tongue.” —Scotsman, 





A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By 
W. J. Dosss, M.A. With 191 Illustrations. Small Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

“It is an able and clearly written exposition of both the geometrical and the 
analytical methods, rich in instructive examples, and helped out by a large 
number of illustrated diagrams. It forms an admirable introduction to its 
subject, and would, indeed, be tound useful by many advanced students.” — 
Scotsman. ade : 
DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS. 

Pocket Edition. By E. T. McLAreN. With Introductory 
Note by A. CruM-BRown, M.D., D.Sc. Uniform in style, 
price, and binding. With Dr. John Brown's “ Hore 
Subsecivz.” Cloth, price 2s. net; limp leather, price 2s. 6d. 
net ; stiff leather, gilt edges, price 3s. net. 

“This is an exquisite little book—a masterpiece in its kind—so good that 
praise is apt to look like impertinence.”— The British Weekly. 








LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH. In the 
metre of OMAR KuHayyamM. By W. H. MALLock, Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

“‘ They have a fine movement, and arc full of haunting phrases and stanzas. 

Indeed, Mr. Mallock's are the best verses we have met with in a magazine—nay, 

in a new book of verse—for a long time.” —The Academy. 


SUNSHINE AND SURF. A Year’s Wanderings 
in the South Seas. By DovuGtas B. HALL and Lorp ALBERT 
OsBORNE. With Map and 36 full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs. Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

‘‘A chatty, entertaining narrative.’"— Outlook, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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SCHOOLS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
FARMS, 

HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION tor LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
OHNSON, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. 





TRAINING 


Seaside. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Tunior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Sirls in Domestic Work and Management if desir 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 

Principal, Miss E. THomPson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cottert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close toSea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body, 


Cnaracteristics.—A Sim 
in Work, Small 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 


— Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
lasses. 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 





| 


| 
| 
| 


insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 


amongst the best families in the kingdom. 
offered for this class of advertisement. 


THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 





OUR BEAUTIFUL 


10/6 TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 5/11 


Post free, large type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique Illustra- 
tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges ; or in a better quality 7s, 6d. Abroad, 6d. extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 
“The amount of information condensed in your ‘Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Parernoster Row, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 18s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
© when not drawn below £100. 


2 ° of 
° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
23 , A on deposits repayable on demand. 23 _ 
STOCKS AND 8H 


s and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK MALMANACK with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances 





JeHN. HEATH'S BEST PENS. 


GREY. 2/6 Gruss 
Ricu 
ELE : Gur. 9) 


Orin6i& Vaoxes. BIRMINGHAM. 










TURNED 
UP POINT, 

















SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare or 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


orto THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested d Funds 


eon eee eee eee 


£40,000,000. 








Price 3d.; by post, 33d. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS — OF OCTOBER 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK: 
Excellent, But— 
Officialdom and the Yeomanry. 
The Errors of Authority. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C. G. 
Sea Legs. Happy Habibullah. 
ENCOURAGEMENT BY DISCOURAGEMENT. 
from Cape Colony. 
ALICE LUNCHES AT WESTMINSTER AND ALICE 
ANYWHERE BUT IN DOWNING STREET. _Iilustrated. 
PHOTOGRAPH OF HABIBULLAH, THE NEW AMEER 
Page Portrait. 
A “DAY OF HUMILIATION.” 
ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND AFGHANISTAN. 
Norman, M.P. 


25 ISSUE. 


A Letter 


By Henry 


| PROFESSOR VIRCHOW AMONG HIS COLLECTION OF 





HUMAN SKULLS AND SKELETONS. 
THE AIRSHIP TRIUMPH. 
A CHAT BESIDE THE CHARENTE. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 
ARABI PASHA. Full Page Photograph. 
BETTER LEFT UNSAID, 
POINTS OF VIEW: VII.—Doctors. VIII.—Editors. 
RECENT SCIENCE. Contractors Be Hanged!—The Forest 
Question—The Effect of Denudation — Leprosy in France— 
The German Universities and Chemical Research. 
VIEWS FROM FRANCE: 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHILDHOOD. The General Reader. 
A Book of the Week for the Bairns. 
FOREIGN LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDIA. 
SPORT AND PASTIMES: The Hunting Season. Golf Notes, 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
CONCERNING DRESS. Illustrated. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c., &c. 


Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 


New French Novels. 








Publishing Office : Tudor Street, Whitefriars, E.C, 
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THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Abin (James), Monsieur Vincent: A Sketch of a Christian Social Reformer 

of the 17th Century, 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold. 

Horton (Robert F., M.A., D.D.), The Trinity, 3s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Meyer (Rev. F. B., M.A.), The Soul’s Ascent: A Connected Series of Mission 
Addresses, 3s. 6d. Horace Marshall. | 

Rackham (Richard Belward, M.A.), The Acts of the Apostles: An Exposition. | 
**Oxford Commentaries,” 12s, 6d. Methuen. 

Dawson (W.J.), The Man Christ Jesus: A Life of Christ, 10s.€d. Grant Richards, | 

Protestant Principles: ‘‘ Christian Study Manuals,” Edited by R. E. Welsh, | 
M.A., 1s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. | 

Orr (Prof. James, D.D.), The Early Church: ‘* Christian Study Manuals,” 1s. | 
net. odder and Stoughton. 

D’Arcy (Charles F., D.D.), Ruling Ideas of Our Lord: ‘Christian Study 
Manuals,” 1s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Walker (Patrick), Six Saints of the Covenant: Peden—Semple—Wellwood— | 
Sameron—Cargill—Smith. Edited. with Illustrative Documents, Introduc- | 
tion, Notes, and a Glossary by D. Hay Fleming and a Foreword by S. R. 
Crockett, 2 vols., 25s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Life and Work of the Redeemer, by Twelve Leading Devotional Writers, | 
under the Editorship of the Editor of the ‘‘ Quiver,” 6s. Cassell. 

Tait (Mrs. W. J.), Lessons from the Parables, for Home and School Use, with | 
Preface by the Dean of Rochester, 5s._ Elliot Stock. ; 

Momerie (Rev. Alfred Williams, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D.), Immortality and other | 
Sermons, 5s. Wm. Blackwood. 


ART. 


Dilke (Lady), French Furniture and Decoration in the XVIII. Century, 28s. net. | 
eorge Bell. 

Bell (Malcolm), Sir Edward Burne-Jones : ‘ Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters,” | 
1s. net. George Bell. 

Williamson (George C., Litt.D.), Fra Angelico, ‘‘ Bell's Miniature Series,” 1s. 
net. George Bell. 

Williamson (George C., Litt.D.), Velasquez, “ Bell’s Miniature Series,” 1s. net. 
George Bell. 

Magazine of Art, Yearly Vol., 1901, 21s, Cassell. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Helmolt (Dr. H. F.) (Edited by‘, The World's History, A Survey of Man’s 
Record, with an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Vol. I., Pre-History—America and the Pacific | 
Ocean, 15s. net. William Heinemann 


Williamson (David), President McKinley : The Story of his Life, 1s. net. Andrew | 


elrose. 

Rankin (Reginald, M.A.), The Marquis D’Argenson and Richard II. 
Longmans. - 

Corvo (Frederick Baron), Chronicles of the House of Borgia, 21s. net. Grant 

ichards. 

Marson (Charles L.), Hugh Bishop of Lincoln: A Short Story of one of the 
Makers of Medizeval England, 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold. 

Bagot (Mrs. Charles), Links with the Past, 16s. Edward Arnold. 

he Epistles of Erasmus, from his earliest letters to his 51st year, arranged in 
order of time; English Translations from Early Correspondence, with a 
Commentary confirming the Chronological arrangement and supplying 
further Biographical Matter, by Francis Morgan Nichols, 18s. net. 
Longmans. 

Palgrave (Mary E.), Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick (1625-1678), with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, ‘‘ Saintly Lives” Series, Edited by Rev. R. 
F. Horton, M.A., 4s. 6d. net. 1. Dent and Co. 

Home (Gordon), Epsom: Its History and its Surroundings, Illustrated by the 
Author, with an Introduction by “A. R.,” 6s. net. The Homeland 
Association. . | 

Vallery-Radot (René), The Life of Pasteur, Translated from the French by Mrs. 
R. L. Devonshire, 32s. Archibald Constable. 

Smith (Vincent A.. M.R.A.S.), Rulers of India: Asoka: The Buddhist Emperor | 
of India, 3s. 6d. Ox‘ord: At the Clarendon Press. 


VERSE. | 


Munby (Arthur), Poems : Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac, 5s. Kegan Paul. | 
Fyears (Elizabeth), ZEsop’s Fables in Verse, 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock. | 
Farmer (John), Poems by, 5s. Elliot Stock. 


TRAVEL, 


Church (Percy W., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.), Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and 
Rifle. Rivingtons. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. | 
| 





POLITICAL. 

Russell (T. W., M.P. for South Tyrone), Ireland ard the Empire: A Review | 

1800-1900, 6s. Grant Richards, | 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Shaw (Bernard), Novels of his Nonage, No. 4: Cashel Byron's Profession. | 
Newly Revised, 6s. Grant Richards. | 
M’Laren (E. T.), Dr. John Brown and his Sisters, 2s. net. Adam and Charles | 


Black. 
Handley  _— The Fatal Opulence of Bishops, 1s. net. Adam and Charles | 
Black. 


Borrow (George), The Zincali, 2s. net. John Lane. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: Astronomer, Poet of Persia, Translated into 
English Verse by. Ed. Fitzgerald, 2s. net. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Tome ee A Dream of Fair Women, Illustrations by Percy Bulcock, 1s 

ohn Lane. . 

me (Elizabeth Barrett), Love Poems of, including the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, 1s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

The Works of the Brontés, ‘* The Temple Bronté,” 12 vols., 15s. the set. J. M. 


Dent. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Translated from the Arabic by E. W. 
Lane, with one hundred Illustrations in Photogravure, by Stanley Wood, 
six vols., 21s. the set. J. M. Dent. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Mary and Charles Lamb, with Introduction and | 
Additions by F. J. Furnival, M.A., Camb., Illustrated by Harold Copping, 
two vols., 31s. 6d, Raphael Tuck. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, ‘‘ Windsor Edition,’ Windsor 
Castle, 2 vols., 5s. net. Gibbings and Co. 

Mill (John Stuart), On Liberty, with an Introduction by W. L. Courtney, ‘‘The 
Scott Library,” 1s. 6d. alter Scott. 

The Discourse on Method and Metaphysical Meditations of René Descartes, 
Translated by Gertrude Burford Rawlings, ‘‘ The Scott Library,” 1s. 6d. 
Walter Scott. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


Stories from the Pilgrim’s Progress, compiled by E. A. Macdonald, 1s. Sunday 
School Union. 

Vaughan (Gertrude E, M.), the New Playfellow, 1s. Sundav School Union, 

Cule (W. E.), The Captain’s Fags: a Story of School Life, 1s. Sunday School 





nion. 
Witts (Florence), The Story of Catharine of Siena, 1s. Sunday School Union, 
Haycra't (Margaret S.), Geordie’s Victory, 9d. Sunday School Union 


Cae (Jennie), Marley’s Boy ; or, Out of Evil Cometh Good, 9d. Sunday 


ool 


ion. 
“E. L.S.,” Four Little Folk, and Some of their Doings, 2s.6d. Elliot Stock, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Groser (Horace G.), A Call to Arms: addressed to Young Men and U F 
oys, 6d. Andrew Melrose, eone iets 


Ly of Our Empire, Vol. I., 1901, 7s. 6d. Andrew Melrose. 


Hall (Maud R.), English Church 
Designers, ros. €d. 


Public 


eedlework: a Handbook for Workers and 
Grant Richards. 


lealth and Housing: The Influence cf the Dwelling upon Health in 
relation to the changing Style of Habitation ; being the Milt 


lroy Lectures 


delivered before the Royal College of Physicians, London, 1901, by John 


F. J. Sykes, M.D., 5s. net. P.S. 


ing and Son. 


English Law and the Renaissance (The Rede Lecture for 1901), with some Notes 
by Frederic William Maitland, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., 2s. 6d. Cambridge 
At the University Press. : 

Meyer (Rev. F. B.), Friendly Counsels, 1s. net. Horace Marshall. 

Lynch (George), The War of the Civilisations: being the Record of a ‘“‘ Foreign 
Devil’s” experiences with the Allies in China, 6s. net. Longmans. 

Whitby (Alice), Bird Pictures, Illustrated by Sara W. M. Fallon, with Note by 

_ Philip J, White, M.B., 3s. 6d. George Allen. 

Living London, Edited by George R. Sims, Part I., 7d. net. Cassell. 

Reid (G, Archdall, M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E.), Alcoholism: a Study in Heredity, 6s. 
net, T. Fisher Unwin. i 

Tremayne (Harold), Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horse Dealer, 1s. Anthony 


Treherne, 


The Bettesworth Book : Talks with a Surrey Peasant. Lumley and Co. 
A Book of Days tor Little Ones, by Clare Bridgman, and The Farm Book, by 
Walter eee. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. ‘The Bairn Books,” 


s. 6d. J. 


Dent. 


2 . 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English Language, Edited by 
Rev. Thomas Davidson, 3s. 6d. W.and R. Chambers. sis , 


FICTION. 


Bowles (Mamie), Gillette’s Marriage. 


Bateman (Ma 
Sinjohn (John 


y) The Glow-worm, 6s. Wm. Heinemann. 


A Man of Devon, 6s. Wm. Blackwood. 


Tremayne (Harold), Dross, 6s. a Treherne. 
e 


Bacheller (Irving), D'Ri and I: a Ta 


of Daring with the British, being the 


Memoirs of Colonel Ramon Bell, U.S.A., 6s. Grant Richards. 

Ross (John), Reversed on Appeal : a Modern Scotch Novel, 6s. Kegan Paul. 
Ford (J. O.), Mr. Elliott, 6s. Edward Arnold. 
Balfour Browne (E. M. C.), The Bettaley Jewels, 6s. Edward Arnold. 
Barry (Rev. William, D.D.), The Place of Dreams : Four Stories. Sands and Co. 
Upward (Allen), The Ambassador's Adventure, 6s. Cassell. 
Cooper (E. H.), A Fool's Year, 6s. Methuen. 
Morris (W. E.), the Embarrassing Orphan, 6s. Methuen. 
“ Zack”: Tales of Dunstable Weir, 6s. Methuen. 
Plant (Fred), Tales and Sketches, 2s. net. Francis Riddell Henderson. 

e Lover's Progress, told by Himself, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Willowdene: a Romance, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Wallace (Helen), The Greatest of These, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Diehl (Mrs. A. M ), Love's Crossways, 6s. Digby Long. 


Allen (Wallis Boyd), Cleared for 
War, Illustrated by George A. Traver. 5s. 


ction: a Story of the Spanish-American 
John F. Shaw. 


Stables (Gordon, M.D., C.M.), In Ships of Steel: a Tale of the Navy of To-day, 
5s. John F. Shaw, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Agnostic Annual and Ethical Review, 6d. Watts and Co. 

Britannia, October, 6d. P. S. King. 

Economic Review, October 15, 3s. Rivingtons. 

North American Review, October 15, 2s. 6d. Wm. Heinemann. 

Open Court, October, 6d. Kegan Paul, 

Pall Mall Magazine, November, 1s. 18, Charing Cross-road. 

Review of Reviews, October 15. 6d. Mowbray House. 

Smart Set, November, 1s. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 

The Isis, October 19, 6d. Oxford: Alden and Co. 

Woman at Home, 6d Hodder and Stoughton. ’ 
Young Engineerand Amateur Carpenter, No. 1, November, 4d. Simpkin 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
F aser, Ltp,, Princes Street, Ipswich. the largest and oldest buyers in the world 
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“‘THH SPHA KER” 


OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


A STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY . 
LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S, only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


























THE AVERAGE MAN AND THE IDEAL HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


The preoccupied man of business, engrassed in commercial affairs, can pick up one volume or other of 
this Library and enjoy half an hour’s leisure by the fireside at the same time he is broadening his views 
and@adding to his knowledge. In compass, in range, and in scope, ** The Story of the Nations” 


Library is the identical thing for the busy person, who naturally is not allured by any proposed formal 
routine of study. 


A Gomprehensive and Graphic Story of 
The World’s History. 


ANCIENT MONARCHY. MEDIA VAL KINGDOM. MODERN COMMONWEATH, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 


Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terns which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 
MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of First payment 15s., and Fifteen further payments of 
10s, each. 20s, each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, £8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, £15, 





Free DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District ; OvuTstpE THAT District AT PurRCcHASER’s Cost. 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
‘“* THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 


Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
‘““THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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~FOUNDED 1762. FOUNDED 1762. 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 








THis Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, 
and is the oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. During its long career of uninter- 


rupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums in Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled 
position of having more than 


TWENTY-FOUR TIMES THE ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME IN HAND. 





A_CENTURY'S RECORD. 


During the One Hundred Years ended December 3ist, 
1900, the Premiums received amounted to - 














- £26,207,886 

And the Society Paid— 
In Claims under its Policies - - - - = 20,518,201 
In Bonuses - - ~ - - ~ - ~ - 23,013,594 
As Surrender Values -_- - - - - - - 2,236,676 
In Annuities’ - - - - - - - - - 175,385 
Total Payments” - - - £45,943,856 
And had Invested on December Sist, 1900-. - - £4,665,701 





So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the 
average, in amount assured and bonus, 42,121; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, 
a return of £175 for every £100 paid in Premiums. 


Out of 107 Policies which became claims in the year 1g00, the sum assured and declared bonuses together 
In 18 cases Exceeded Three Times 


In 47 cases Exceeded Twice, and The Original 


In 77. cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire number, Amount Assured. 
Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times 





For Prospectus, Proposal Form, and every information, apply to 
H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite THE MANSION HOUSE), LONDON, E.C. 








Printed for the Proprietors by THe Arcus Printina Company, Limitep, Temple Avenue, London, E.C., and Published by THe SPEAKER PusBtisHinG Company, 
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